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PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDmON. 


T(tt tspiditj witL Wbicb tlie fi»t edition of theea lewtineB 
Wid eihtutod »qd ih6 fiTOur with irrltfoli tht, book ITM Bonorally 
raoftived bj Uie public pma, uspccially ta Chinn, enootiruged tl)^ 
nutbor ta MtMy it* Mutinuiuff dumuud ibr it bj a •ooond oditioUe 
A fe*r coTreetianu aud altcpatioiiA biro been iotradueed heie 

^ tboi^ but tbe fern lod Rab«t«iKo of the book remain uu- 
tOBCbod. 

Hongkono, e/’a/y, 1873. 








I'RKI'ACE TO THE FIRST EDITIOX, 


Two of tlio follotring on Biuitlliltiii fornicd part of ft 

iscrios of popnlnr loctorea, dfiliTaml in Union Uhnrtb in the coiirao 
<if tho whiter 18?Ck7L To oomploto tho plitn laid down in iha fint 
it woB nocoasniy to add n thlnlr mod the whole ia herewith 
oifttrwl to tJie reidnr mi n popnbr sketch of Budilhianit which m 
Iwm viewed under ile diderent nspccU, u$ nn cirent in hutoiy* ns 
n e^idmm of doctHtns nnd ilh n jpopnlar raliffioo. CotMiBerin^ the 
chnraoter of tho aiadicnoA before wLinh thoso lectarea wore delU 
vored, tho eothor aroidod m much itosslhln going into dotails, 
and oonBned his ronmrks to thn more jirooilnest fontarofl of Bod^ 
dhlem, TboM who wiah to make thoinMlves forttor ocqonintod 
with thia importnnt mligioEi my refer to the anlhor^s ^Hand¬ 
book for the Btodent of ChinoM BnddhLsjn j London, TrQbw ^ 
COt 1870” to which more pninstaldng work tho prassoti pnin^ 
phlet may Borve jti n gencml introdoctlou. 


Hoaosoyo, J87L 
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LECTURE THE FIRST 


BUDDHISM, AN EVENT IN HISTORY. 


IT is witli considemble hesitfltionj tbat I set out 
on tills inquiry into the subject of Buddfaisin. Kot 
ns If I LaiI given years of study to this particular 
religion, and yet failed to nuike my&elf familiar with 
general characterktic« and minute details. It is 
the magnitude and importanec of the subject that 
appals me and in view of whicb 1 naturally feel 
distrustful of iny own power to deal with that subject 
in a satistaetory and yet attractive manner. 

Buddhism, I repeat, is a system of vast magnitudOp 
for it embraces all the various branches of science, 
which oar Western nations have been long accustomed 
to divide for separate study, It embodies in one living 
structure grand and peculiar views of physical science, 
refined and subtle tlieorems on abstract metaph\T 3 i<^ 
an edifice of fanciful mysticism, a most elaborate and 
far-reaching system of practical morality, and finally 
a church organisation as broad in its principles and 
as finely wrought in its most intricate network as 
any in the world. 

All this is moreover combined and worked up in 
such a umnnefi that the essence and subsUnce of the 
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whivlu limy Im coiiiiprc$»(.‘cl into n few fonntilgis anil 
ayniljulj, plain and suggestive enough to he grospL-d 
W fill} moat sini|i]e-]niinied Ashitic^ and yet so full 
of piiiliwiphic depth, as to provide rich food for years 
of inGdifiifioii to the metajdiyeieian, the poof, the 
in^sftc, and plensont pasturage for the most fieiy 
imaginntioii of any poetical cirunmcr. 

J iie magnitude of the subject, however, is hut 
<'(]nailed by its iinjiortanco. A systein wiilch takes 
ita roots in the oldest code-book of Asiatic Tuitions, 
in the \ Oda, a tlieor^' wliieli extnwted iind remodelled 
all the best ideas tliat were ever hud hold of hy 
uncieiit JlraiiTnauisin, a reUgioii wUleli has not only 
iniumgctl to sulislst for 2400 years;, hut wliieh hua 
micceeded to draw ivithin the meshes of its own 
peculiar chureli-orgnnixation and to bring more or 
leas Under t!ic iiifiuerjce of its own jieciiUar tenets 
more thuti four hundred miltiona of people, fully one 
third of the huinau nice,—such a system, such a 
religion ought to have importance enough in our eyes 
to de^rvu suti<etlmig inore tlian passing or passive 
attention. 

The hiBtor}' of Eastern Asia is the history of 
Buddinsin. But the conijuusts of Buddhism are not 
confined to Asiiu This grand system of philosopliic 
athelsni, which discards from the universe tlic existeuco 
of a creating and overruling Deity and In its place 
deifies humanity, has, since the beginning of the pre¬ 
sent century, entered upon a course oi conquest in tbo 
West, in Europe and America. 

AthcKtic pbnoaopheii9, uncoiiacioiisly attracted hy 
the nmnrn! affinity, whicli dmws together Alhdsta 
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of nil coimtHes nnil agon, liuvo during tho In.it fifty 
yeitrs nlmoat iiiBtiiiHivoly gone on Bi]i|>Ing iit t)ie 
intoific^titig cup of Ijiuldhistic philosophy. Tlio Gor- 
inmis Fiiiiorbnch and Si;hoppenhoutT, the Frcm'litnan 
CointO) the EngUshninn {.lOwiB, the AniiTk-an Eiiiorson, 
with liosta of others, have all drunk inort: or less of 
this swoot poiiott and taken kindly as any AHUitic 
to this Buddhistic opium-pipc. But most of all that 
latest product of iiiodern philosophy, tho so-caUed 
system of positive religion, t)ie ecliooi of Coiiite, with 
its religion of humanity, is but Buddhism adtipted to 
modern dvilisation, it is philosophic Buddhism in a 
slight disguise. 

J mention these facts only, to clatm the attention 
of my readers for the subject of these three lectures, 
being aware of the pngiidicea which deter people froin 
a study so unpromising at first sight and uninviting 
os that of Buddhism, But to guide them through tlm 
vast labyrioth of Buddhistic literature and doctrines 
with something like method, I would divide the subject 
mutter under discussion into, three parts and treat 
Buddhism (irat as an event in history, secondly as a 
dogmatic system, and finally consider its aspects ns a 
popular rtUgiom I propose therefore to treat Bud- 
dhism in this first lecture as uri event in the Jdstory 
of the world, to search for the hidden roots of tho 
gigantic tree of knowledge under the boughs of which 
one third of the hijiniin race lias floekcil together. 
Let US wiitch its grudiisd groinh through successive 
centuries, let us emint the hirge bmiiches tt Inw scut 
forth in all directions and ascci tuin iu present cojulU 
tiou uiid extent. 
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But here, at tbe outset, we meet with the ugiial 
difficulty that obstructs the way of the historian who 
wants to get at the roots of events: they are hidden 
in complete darkness. There is such a network of 
tiction, romance^ legend and truth lying around the 
early history of Buddhism, that it is an exceedingly 
difficult task to sift truth from fiction. 

And yet these legends and juytha ought not to 
1)0 despised by the historian, ought not to be thrown 
aside as worthless! rubbish. They are often very 
significant, & very master-key to many specific chai^ 
acteristics of aftcr-developments, a rich ore of hidden 
wealth to him who patiently works through them and 
knows how to appreciate them with discerning caution. 

I shall notask my readers, however, to follow me 
through the tedious process of sifting out the truth 
from among the entangled muss of legends about the 
first origin of Buddhism. I will give tiiem but the 
results of careful investigations and lightly sketch first 
the few historic data that crop out of the chaos of 
legend and fable, and then arrange the same according 
to the received tradition of the Buddhist church. 

One thing is absolutely certain as regards the 
origin of Buddhism, and that is, that it first arose 
in India. Ail Buddhists of all countries point to 
India os the birthplace of their religion, and strange 
to say all Buddhists, North and South, are equally 
unanimous in singling out one and the same city, the 
city of Benares, os the first headquarters of early 
Buddhism. 

Again, there la perfect unanimity aa to the name 
of the great founder of the present Buddhist church, 
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one SiiAkynnumi GAiituinu BikUIIii]. Aa to the time 
when this mtm liveJ or died, greet canfusioii prevails, 
truditions of one and tiie simie country often con* 
trodicting each other. Unc (.Miiricse aecouiit, for 
instance, places it as early as 049 B.C-, another, more 
motlcst, names i!ie year B88 ivliilst the Biuldhiats 
of Ceylon fixed upon the year 5J3 B.C. As the latter 
date is confirinec.1 hy the lately discovered chroDiclo 
of Cashmere, and oa otlier considerations, iitacriptiona 
and coins for instauce, point to the same century, it 
Is now gcncraUy agreed ujKjn among European scholars 
that the year 543 B,C. is most probably the year in 
wtikh Shakyamtnii Oanmma Huddha died. 

Regarding ihe private Jiistoiy of this truly great 
man very little can he ascertained with perfect 
certuinty,—beyond the followuig facts: that he claimed 
to be of royal descent, (hut, dissatisfied with Bmh* • 
manism, he left house and home, tried first to find 
peace in the most austere asceticism, but finally emerg* 
ed, dUcRtnngling idmseif from the social trammels of 
caste and all aectarinn doctrines, teaching voluntary 
poverty and ocUbucy, and erecting on the basis of all 
existing religions a grand system, the chief character¬ 
istics of w'hich w'ere nocitUlff the complete insignificance 
of caste and property, deffniaticaUtf thorough atheism 
and deification of humanity, ttioraU^ the dogma of the 
vanity and unreality of all earthly good, transmigra* 
tion of the soul in accordance w'ith the laws of moral 
retribution and final absorption in Nirvana. 

But in spite of his undoubted originali^ of 
genius, it is more than probable, that be was not the 
Jirst Buddhist, that he was but a great n^braier, the 
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Mrirtiri Lmiier of a sett wliitli existed pcrlinps for 
t(MitiiriL'S before him, hitt which rose with him only 
into historical signilicance, imd which fm inspired with 
the courage to puhltely cotn]K.‘tG with tlie imtionq] 
religion of the Brahtjians and tlie vnrioua sects attach* 
ed to the latter. 

One other characteristic, imprinted upon BuddhUm 
by his master hand, is the spirit of thorough liberality 
aiid absolute tolerance, which has marked the early 
rise and progress of Biidaiilsm and which enabled it 
to adopt the most vuluaLle ideas of all religions it 
came in contact with, to enter into a compromise 
with almoet every form of popular superstition and 
to found and maintain a church, for thousand of 
years, without ever persecuting a single dissenter. 
That Buddhism is to the present daj* a system of 
unlimited eclecticism, is do doubt the work of the 
■dever reformer ShfikyamuTil Buddha himself. 

This is well nigh all concerning the origin of Bud¬ 
dhism, that may be said to belong to history. But 
now let us see what Buddhist tradiiic*i reports on this 
same first epot^K in the life of early Buddhism, 

If we had the faith of an orthodox Buddhist, we 
should say, that the history of Buddhism is, like the 
history of the world, w’itiiout a begiiming. As from 
eternity one world has succeeded the other, rising into 
existence by a law of evolution, flourishing and 

perishing again, only to be substituteii by amjther,_ 

thus. In all these countless numbers of worlds, which 
have rLwu into existence and disappeared again, before 
our present world came into being, there have been 
Buddhas, And the religion of each of these former 
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tUidfltiaa was eubjt-ct t<i the 8»iiie fnwa of rise, progrc-ss^ 
iind deal}'. 

Now in our jircserit world, there htiTo appearccl 
already seven great Uuddhaji, the lost imd greatest of 
^vhoift ti’Hs, however, Shfikyuintiiil GAutaiini liuddha. 
liijt l>eforu Shttkyiiuiuni wua bfirii a Butld/ta^ he hud 
a|i[>eitre4] on tills ciirth at least 550 tiiriGs, descetidJng 
piThti[)s drat in o flush of lightning, then loay bo 
vegetating us a humble plant, reborn agalii os a worm, 
again iH’Hiaps reborn us a suuke, then as a beast, a 
bird nml so forth. Thus in 550 successive stages of 
triinsinigratioti ho worked his way up from tho 
lowest forms of existence to the highest, through the 
various kingdoms of nature, through the differenC 
classes of sentient beings, then among the human 
racG from the lowest caste to the higliest and through 
all the vnrioiis degree* of intelleetuid and religious 
siiintslup, exhibiting nil the time, in every particular 
walk ot life in which Ire ajipeured, the utmost 
unselfishness, ahnnlutely self-deiuing and self-for¬ 
getting love and charity, constantly sacrifictng his 
life fur the lieneflt of other creatures animate and 
inanitnate- 

At last he was reborn in a certain heaven whence 
all Buddhas come down to earth- Knowing that 
ho was now to be reborn on earth as a Buddha, ho 
goes with the assistance of eonie other ddvas through 
the whole court almanac of Indian princes ami 
princesses, and finally selects the King of Kapilavastu 
and his j-oung bride for hU parents. In occordaaco 
witii this choice^ this virgin bride, whose natiic, 
^Iilya, bears a curious rescmhluiice to that of the 
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iiiotliur'of our Saviour, givus birth to u aon, wJiilst a 
host of heavenly beings iiastori to the spot and dashes 
of light announce to all the universe the birth of a 
Bttdilha: peace on earth and good will toward men. 

The newborn babe is forthwith baptized, and an 
old saint, called Asita, appears like the Simeon of the 
gospel, takes him in his arms and w-ith tears in his 
eyes he predicts the childV future destinies. He does 
so, however, by a phrenological examination of the 
bahys skull, on the top of which he rc'mnrks a curious 
bump, the indisputable indication of future Buddha- 
ship. In further conlirmation of his assertions he 
points out altogether 80 remarkable features of 
beauty, and especially a complete network of delicate 
trocery on the chihls skin, where he observes a scries 
of 32 ornamental symbolic designs must caiispicuous 
on the palms and soles of tiie bnbj^ In fact this 
wonderful cliild must 1 1 live come into the world tattooed 
like a North American Indian. 

A fiiw years afterwards the baby was presented 
in a temple, when'—lo and behold—all the statues 
and idols there rise and prostrate thcinselvea before 
him. W hen seven years old, teachers are engaged for 
him, but the teachers find to their astonishment, that 
he knows more than thej' could teach him and retire 
dumb-founded. As gj^mnastic exercises seem then to 
ave formed part of an Indian school education, he 
was taught gj'mnjistics and excelled all competitors 
by strength of muscle. He threw a large ekplmDt 
to a conBidemble distance, and shot an arrow so deep 

into the solid groutid, that it laid bare a fountuin 
oi Vi-iitt'r, 
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lJut hoj the most bcautifol, tlio most Jcarnci'], the 
most powerful of men, cnmc to sed £fticf througli 
woincTi, JIc got miirriC'd, and nil Buddhistic traditions 
ogree in stnting, that it wns the experiences he made 
with the ladies of his liarcm which disgusted him 
with the whole world and put hitn into such a irtisnn- 
throjdcal mood, that when he once, on a solitary 
walk, met with a miserahlc dccrepitl old man, n 
young man writhing in the agonies of disease, a 
dead corpse and—by way of striking contrast—u 
jolly-looking friiir, lie suddenly ran away from house 
and home and Bed into the %vi]demcss, and became 
a friar too. 

In vain he endn^avoured to regain his ponce of 
mind by solitude, fasting and self-torturing nsceticlsui. 
He tried all the prescriptions of Bnilitninism and 
Shiviiijuu,—all in vain. When he was reduced by 
fasting and hunger to the last stage of cxiiniistioii, 
Satan himself appeared to tempt him in various w'»vs 
to a career of ambition and self-glorification and finally 
to a life of sensuiil pleasure; but by keeping his 
mind fixed on the idea of the utter unreality of all 
earthly tilings he conquers all such temptations. 

Steeped in a sort of ecstatic mixlitation he remains 
seated under n tn'C a whole night, when at last he 
reaches the goal of al^solute mtcUigence; he recognizes 
clearly that misery is a necoesary attribute of sentient 
existence, that the accumulation of mE.s(^ry is eauscti by 
the pas:<iona, that the extinction of passion is possible 
thrniigh fixi^ ineilitation, and riiinUy that the path 
to this extKnne mcdiiation results in the nljsorptiou 
of existence which wouhl Ins n state of unlimited 
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happiiiesa. With the iittiiiaing of this foiirfoKl trnth 
lie Um freetl himself from the bondage of ]kt- 

ception and self^ he has broken with the imperial 
worlds he livea in eternity; in one word: he UuiA 
become a Buddhii, 

horth^vith he liavea the wilderness, wht;n soim 
^^wLse men from the Kaat" appear and make him 
some oftenngs. He collects some diaeipks and begins 
—whiit must have been a perfectly novel thing in 
his time—a course of puldie ojieimiir pFeadiIng. Jle 
wjiriiderii uliout from place to plucf^ preaches in seasmi 
aiTid out of season, [proclaiming everywhere that all 
oanhly things arc vanity and vexation of jcpinL 

Ity the iFres^istihle foreti of hU SiJLibstirrirjg 
eloquence he gnidimlly founds a new sect, ii uew 
ndlgiotu For everywhere crowds of famitie Jbllmvcra 
gather round hiim men of all ranks and ail classeft; 
all take the vow of [lerpctual chastity and volwntary 
poverty; all follow him about, clad in rags^ begging 
and preaching. 

Women also flock to him, but for a long time 
he refuses to admit them to the vows, for he is no 
mivorate of women s rights and luhl down the doctrine^ 
which has ever ^iiiee been retained by limldhism, 
that a womans fiighest uspiration should be to be 
reborn m a mam One of his favourite disciiths, 
who h to the present day adored as the principal 
patron of female devotees, persuaded him however, 
to found an order of sisters of charity, thus giving 
Avomcn at least a cliaiice of salvation. In this Avay 
the fuiiiidatioii avus laid for an eeelesiasticul nrgaiiiza- 
lion, built up uu the idea, that man ami Avuuiau must, 
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in orfltfp tn he sftveJ^ Income first pritsta and nuns. 
E^tra ecchstam ntiV*t salus, 

IliKlilliii in sititl to linve Tvandered through the 
length mill bread I li of liidiA iuhI through tVylon, 
pn-iicliing fverywliL-re the tioelnrie of nnivcrsnl misery 
fljitl cinploying tlie terrors of transmigration nml hell, 
to imiiice rirli and poor to lay aside nil other piimtiits, 
and to devote tlicinflelvcs exclusively to the jwilvation 
of their souls, to religious miiditiition, to enter the 
chtireh, to become priests and nuns. 

To give weight to Ids autJiority he also worked 
tnirncli's. lUit his tnimcles (ns afterwards those of his 
disciples) were more like tricks of jnggiory. He did 
not heat the sick, he did not recal tlie dead to lifr, 
hut he slinwcrl himself suddenly sitting eross-Iegged 
til rnichnir, dividetl Ids body into many portions, each 
shedding fortli tumlnnus rays, or lie tmiisported him* 
self til rough the air hither and thither, to show that 
ptin ly spiritual medimtion can break through a|] the 
chains of material laws, that the spirit is iiidependetit 
of matter. 

On the other hand, he, the son of n king, a.s* 
sociated daily with the lowest and the otitcast, went 
about in rnga, begging bis ibod from door to door 
and proeluiming cverj’wlicre in the face of tlmt power* 
ful castC'Spirlt of India tbat his religion was a religion 
of tncrc}' for all. As a teacher he display^eil great 
liberality and tolerance, adopting for instance nil 
those deities which were decidedly pojviilar, though 
ho inded assigned them a signally inferior position in 
fiis system, for the lioly nuin, he used to aay, ia above 
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ThosB Brahin:mic and Slitvnitic sects however, 
whkli were plainly iinmonil, he attacked mid fought 
against iiith all M'oapona at Ida comiimrid, eoticjucring 
generally more thro ugh superiority of tnugie power, 
tiiaii through logical iirguiuen tat ions. 

He reinodelled almost every Brahman ic dogma, 
so far as it was necessary', in order to ileatroy its 
pantheistic aharactor, for ivhich he substituted his 
down-right atheism. But it is significant that he 
placed evcjy Brahmunio doctrine into a new light by 
the preponderance of elhicd treatnieiit, wJdch char¬ 
acterized his teaching to the almost total exclusion 
of pure inetaphysica. 

Jn this way he laboured for a series of years. 
But not eatisfied with spreading his religion on earth 
he is also said to have ascended up into the hciiveiis 
and to have gone down to hell, to pi-cuch every¬ 
where the way of salvation. 

lowards the end of his life he is said to have 
been glorified, or, a.t the Buddhist tradition literally 
calls it, baptized with Hre. He was on a mountain 
in Ceylon, discoursing on religions subjects, when 
suddenly a fiatne of light descended upon Idin, 
and encircled the crown of his head with a halo of 
light, 

When ho felt his end drawing near, he turned 
his way to Kusliinagara, X.W. of Patna. Heaven and 
earth began to tremble and loud voices were heard, 
all living beings groaning together and liewaiiing hU 
eparttirc. On passing tJirOugh Kushinagara a poor 
workman offered him his lust meal, and though ho 
IQ just refused th<! offeringa of the highest and 
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richest^ he accepted thht oifcrj to ^how Jiia lunnllity, 
hfi said, ^‘‘for the ^ke of Intinanity/' Immediately 
aftenvarcis he said to hk disciple® "stand up, kt ua 
niy time h come/' He went out to a spot^ 
where eight trees in groujig of two were pi an ted 
together. Iic.'Sting on his right side he gave his final 
instructions to liis disciples, remjtided them of the 
immortality of the spiritual body and then gave himsidf 
lip to eon tempi at lou. 

Puling t lire ugh the various degrees of medita' 
tion wliicli correspond to the viivlons tiers of lieaven, 
lie lost himself into Kirvalim and thus his earthly 
career was ended. His disciples put his remains into 
a golden cotlin wliieh hntnedlately grew so heavy, 
that no power could move it. Hut sudrlenly his long 
tleceased mother MiiyA appeared from above, bewail¬ 
ing her son, when ilie coffin lifted itself up, tlie lid 
sprang open, and Shakyanitirii appeared iritJi folded 
hands, saluting his mother. 

Afterwards, w'hen his disciples wanted to perform 
the ceremony ol crt'iniition, they discovered that his 
body was incombustiblQ by ordinary fire, but suddenly 
a jet of Same burst out of the mystic cluuracter in¬ 
scribed on Buddha's breast and reduced his body to 
oshesp IJic hitter were eagerly collected and received 
thenceforth almost divine worship, being carried to 
all Buddhist countries, and for safe keeping deposited 
in pagodas expressly built for this purpose^ 

Attentiye readers vvill have noticed in this rough 
sketch of Buddha^s life many details cobiciding with 
incidents of the life of our Saviour as reported by the 
gospek 
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SlinkvninuTii RiitUliiii—wc nre tokl’—came from 
lieavt-n, vi*as t>orn of a virgii}, ^relcomeil by iingyla, 
ncct'ivotl by im old saint ^vbo w-ns ondoHed with 
proiihftic vision, presented in n temple, bajitiTcd with 
'ivater and afterwards baptificJ with fire, lie astonishetl 
the most learned doctors “ bv his nnderstandiii" and 
answers, he was led by tiie spirit into the wilder¬ 
ness, and having been tempted by the devil, he went 
about preaching and doing wonders. The friend of 
publicans and siniiei's, he is transfigiirctl on a mount, 
descends to hell, ascends up to heaven,—in siiorT, 
with the single exception of Christ's crucifixion, ohnost 
ever^' clmracteristic incident in Christ’s life is also to 
be found narrated in the Buddhlntic traditions of the 
life of Shakyatnutii Guutnina Buddha. 

And jet, this Buddlia lived and died 543 years 
before Clirlstf Are we to conchide then, that Christ 
—as a certain sceptic would ttmke us believe—went to 
India, during the 18 years which ifitervened between 
his youth and manhood, and returned, 30 years old, 
to ape and reprcHlnce the life and doing!; of Shiikyo- 
inuni Ruddha? Or are we, who bclicvo in Oiirist’s 
originalitj’. driven to the miserable subterfuge of as¬ 
suming—as some Jesuit fathers do—that the devil, 
foreknowing the several details of the promiiiH'd 
Messiah's life, anticipated him and all the details of Ids 
life by his own caricature in Siiakyamuni Buddha? 

Cnfortunatelj’’ for the sceptic w'ho would tltlight 
in proving Christ to have been the ape of liuddlia, it 

be proved, that almost every single tint of this 
Christian colouring, which Buddhist tradition gives 
to the life of Buddha, is of comparatively modem 
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Ohjpn. TJieTC 19 nut q single Ritdilliist rniinuscrijit in 
c,\l9ttijjce ivhidi could vicj iu niitkjujiy and undaubtvd 
iiuthcnticity^ witU the oldest codlccs of tlie gosjielsi. 
Besides, tlie most oneient Buddhistic classics contniii 
Bcorecly any details of Buddhu’s life, and none what¬ 
ever of those above mentioned peculmrlv Christian 
characteristics. Nearly all the above given legends, 
which claim to refer to eventa that hupjicntfd many 
centuries before Christ, cannot be proved to have been 
ill circulation earlier than the filth or sixth centuries 
a/ier Christ. Jloreovfir I shiill presently have on 
opportunity to point out the pii'CLsc source from which 
those ajiparently Christian elements flowed into and 
mingled with Buddhistic traditions concernin'^ the life 
of Buddha. ° 

I have entered thus fully into the dctiiiled history 
of the foutidtr of Buddhism, because it is, in my 
opinion, an indispensable key to the understnndiiig 
of BuddJjjsni ns a whole, for every single Buddhist 
dogma is believed to have been evolved from tlm 
iiittiUivc cotisdousncss or iinvurd exiierieiicc of this one 
nmn. To the present day, any dogma, even of the latest 
growth, will be ret'cived by the most orthodox Bud¬ 
dhist, it it can be made to lit into the inner history of 
the great Shfikymnuiii ISuddha, os reported hy tradition. 
After his di*atii a general assembly of the faithful 
was culled, und the legends assert that then and tlmrc 
the sayings and tcacliings of Buddha were collected, 
sifted mid fixed in a triple cutioti, by tlie three 
principid disciples of Shakyamunl. But for centuries 
lifter, wc have no proof whutever of the existence of 
u written cun oil. 
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On the contrnrv, the doctrinra of Hitchllni appear 
to IinVG bcpn Iiiiiulcil flown from ^fciierfuiori to 
erotion orally. One of Hiideilia’a disciples dJ^tingniMhed 
hitriself above Ins follows and was sootl lookef] upon 
as the succf?ssop of SliakyamiinL lie appointed his 
successor, Imnding over to him his almsbowl and his 
manile, together witii some pithy saybga, embodying 
the Ciiscnce and substance of Ilnddliist doctrine. This 
one again n[)poiiited liis successor in the same way, 
and thus we have a series of patriarchs, a.s they 
wenr callvd, who in turn were looked upon each as 
the temimrnrj' head of the chtirdi of Ins time, ami 
who transmitted from generation to generation the 
reputed teacliuig of Shakynmuni Buddha. 

Of conree the Buddhist dogma underwent con- 
stdcrablc aUt-rattons in thus piuijimg from mouth to 
mouth. Naturally also lieresiea sprang up here mid 
there, for the putting down of which again anrl 
again ojcuTneriic councils werff held, to re-establish 
the orthodox doctrines in opposition to lierctieal 
adulterations. 

About the beginning of the Christian era many 
books aUo seem to have been In circulation, clamiing 
to be authentic ex]>03itions of the orthodox fitiib. 

A numlMir of them would appear to have rcccivcil 
public approval at the ceeunieriie council, held in 
Cashmere under Kaniehka, who reigned from 15 li.C. 
to 45 A.l)., and to have been gathered in three 
divisions to form the standard canon of the Hnddhist 
Church. 

But no rcHoblc infunimtion exists ns to the 
extent and t lmructcr of tlm BudfihUt scriptures said 
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to Imvo been finally rc\‘iafid by that ('ooneiL Tho 
very earliest compilation of the modern Buddhist 
canon, that /iitiory can point out, is that of Ceylon. 
But the canon of Ceylon was handed down orally 
from generation to generation. Part of it was reduced 
to writing about 93 IJ.C, funder tho reign of Wat- 
tagamini, 104*76 The wholo canon, however, 

was first compiled and fixcid in writing between tho 
yean 412 and 432 of our present Cbristian era. 

Burmese and Siamese Buddhists revived their 
sacred scriptures from Ceylon. But the canon of 
Northern Buddhists, that is to say that of Cash mere, 
Nepaui, Tibet, Mongolia, China, Corea and Japan, 
this Northern canon, which claims to have been 
formed earlier, by the above-mentioned fourth counrit, 
coincides with the Buddhist scriptures of Ceylon, 
though the Northern Buddhists have apparently en¬ 
larged the original canon to a great cxtCDL 

So much about the bibtc of the Buddhist Church. 
As to this church itself, it was left at tho death 
of 5h/ikyatnurii Buddha with the mere rudiments of 
an ecclesiastical oiganization. But his foliow*crs ent¬ 
husiastically and consistently went on completing 
the edifice. They continued to preach and to teach 
much in the same way os Sbftkyamuni himaelf hod 
done. 

Soon, However, tliey found it necessary to mod¬ 
erate their demands. It was for instance practically 
impossible that every one should bceotni; a priest. 
Thus lay-brethren and lay-sUters were admitted into 
the church with ft rcla^tntlon of the vows. Then in 
lilt; variuiis monasteries and tinnumcs, which sprung 
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up overpvJiere^ discipline had to be maintained, dif¬ 
ferent occupations and different age produced a differ¬ 
ence of rank, and thus alowly but steadily a complete 
machinery of ecclesiastical and inonosttc organi^ation 

formed, with au elaborate code-book of discipline 
and ccramoniHL 

lulst the Buddiiist church was thus internally 
occupied, consolidating itself and gaining in stability 
ond strength, it conld not be cicpectcd to spread to 
any ^ great distance, especioJly as India u-na then 
politically divided into innamerablc petty kingdoms, 
in most of which tho lirabmaus exercised purmnount 
liiffiicnce. 

Consequently we find, that during the first two 
centuries after the death of Buddha, front 543 to 
325^ B.C-, the tnffuertce of the new religion was 
ooiilincd to tile countries bordering on the Ganges 
and had scarcely reached the Punjab. 

At the end of this period Al^atidor the Great 
in\a( G^ iidiu. But strange to say, of this glorious 
wmpaigu of the Greek armies, which for the first 
time brought India into close contact with Ilellcnic 
civdisiUioii and culture, no traces remain, except on 
the pan of India a few coins and inscrijuions, and 
on the part of the Greeks a few mysterious legends, 
as* for iiisftmec that of the Indian Hercuits and a 

few scanty notes as to the existence of Buddhists in 
India. 

Rut out of the poiitiail anarchy into wliidi tho 
whole conglomeration of Indian Kingdoms was throivii 
liy Ific invasion of Ah-xander, iirosc an emnire which 
soon swallowed up all the 
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It M'as fo«mdc<] by an aclvcnturtT of tow Iiirth 
called Tuhitndniguptii by the iiuddtiista, and Sandm* 
cottos by (lit Greek bistoriatis. Despised on account 
of his loiv birth by the Brabiaans, be hated them 
in return and began to patroidixt the rising Buddhist 
churth. His grandson Ash6kit, whose cognomeri 
Piyadasi has been handed down to the present day 
by innumerable stone inscriptions scattered all over 
India, united nearly the whole of India under liis 
aceptre. limbracing the Buddhist faith, In which he 
saw the safeguard of hU dynasty, he strengthened 
and extended the Buddhist church with ail iho mean a 
at his command, and became the Coiistantiue of 
Indian Buddhism. 

Ashuka formally acknowkdgixl to hold his power 
and possessions only as a fief from the church, he 
convoked an cecumenie council for the establishing 
of orthodox teaching, tightened the reigns of church 
discipline by cJie introduction of quinquennial aa* 
scmblics to be held in each diocese, erected pagodas 
and endowed monasteries with great piofusioii in all 
parts of Indio. 

But the greatest work he did was the establi- 
shing of a beard for foreign Missions (Dharma- 
MahamAtra), which aeot forth to all surrounding 
countries enthusiastic preachers who went out in 
self-chosen poverty, clad In rags, with the oluisbowl 
in their hands, but supported by the whole weight 
of AshokaV political and diplcrnatic influence. His 
own son Muhendra went out os a missionary to 
Ceylon, and the whole island forthwith embraced 
the faith of Buddha, 
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At Uie same time CabtilistaTi, Gamihara, Cashmere 
and Nepaul were brought under the influence qf 
Bud dll Um, and thenceforth every caravan of traders, 
that left India for Central Asia, was accompanied by 
Buddhist 

In this way it happened, that as early as 250 
B.(J. a number of 18 Buddhistic eTnlesaries reaehed 
China, where they are held in remembrance to the 
present day, their images occupying a conspicuous 
place in every larger temple. 

So then we obaerve with regard to these earliest 
Buddhiat missionaries three things which may perhaps 
OQutaia a hint fo the solution of tho modem question 
of mL^iouary difficultica iu China, These Buddhist 
missionaries went out, in the first instance, with 
even greater seli-abnegation than Roman Catholic 
priesta^ as mendicant monks; secondly, they followed 
in tho wake of trade; and thirdly, they ivere backed 
by the ^inevitable gunboat” of ]ni|>erial infiueDce 
and diplomacy. 

But soon after Ash6ka's death hla empire fell 
to pieces, the Brahmans lifted their heads up again, 
and a react ion took place which resulted in a severe 
porBccutiou of all BuddhisU then living in fudia. 

In tho courae of this dark period, which reach* 
ed its height under Puahpamitra in 178 B.C*, most 
of the monasteries and pagodas were laid in a 9 he% 
nearly nil the sacred books were destroyed, and the 
whole Buddhist church in ludk received a shock 
from which it never afterwards recovered* But thia 
very persMUtion gave a renewed impetua to the 
foreign missions of the BuddhistSi who now pushed 
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their way through the whole of Control Asia nnd 
giiinctl a lasting foothold among the varioufl Tartar 
tribes which were just then in great eommotion. 

A branch of tlie great tribe of the- Huns, pushed 
to the West by the adranecs of the Chinese in 
Centrd Asia, fell over the Greek provinces West of 
the liindukush, overran Trans-oxauio, destroyed the 
Oactrian kingdom and finally conquered the Punjab, 
Cashmere and the greater part of India. 

Their greotwt king Kanishka, a contemporary 
of Christ, patronized Buddhism ns liberally as Ashoka 
had done During his reign the iast oecumenical 
council, which revised the canon, was iield in Cash¬ 
mere, but it was not recognized by the Buddhist 
church of Ceylon, and thus a spUt took plsice, cor¬ 
responding to the division of the Roman and Greek 
churches in the ccclesiustical history of the West. 

The Buddhist church of Ceylon, with its depend¬ 
encies m Burmah and Siam, maintained with great 
tenacity the original teaching of early Buddlikm in 
comparative purity, whilst the Korthem Bnddhista 
that IS to say thoec of Korthem India, Cashmere^ 
Aepaiil and afterHords those of China, Tibet and 
Mongolia, went on conatanUy adding to and expand¬ 
ing the conunon stock of doctrinca and traditions, 
and entering into compromises with any form of 
popular superstition they found too deep-rooted and 
too popular to overcome^ 

About this time it was that Buddhisni was 
orally recognized in China. 1 have remarked 
above, that os early aa S50 B.C. Buddhist mlsaionaries 
peregrinated through China. Thty found there a 
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ix>piilar religioiij the chief cliGracteristies of which 
irei'c BcfjK-nt und tree-worshjpj the grand Tiiorai 
sjatcm of CoDftidaiusm and the system of Tauisiu, 
which had already descended from Its suhllme height 
of philofiopiiic m 3 *dtict 8 m To an dliance with popular 
forms of superstition, sorcery and witchcratf. The 
Duddliists nt once arrayed themselves on the side of 
popular superstition and Tauism, in opposition to 
Confucianism. But for fully 300 years, from 2o0 
B.C, to G2 A.D. the labours of Buddhists in China 
met with little success; in fact, statistic enquirers 
into the missionary problem would have culled it a 
decided failure. 

Moauwhile, how'ever, Chinese armies had heen 
fighting a aeries of campaigns in Central Asia and 
had repeatedly come into contact with Buddhism 
established there. Repeatedly it happened that Chi¬ 
nese generals, engaged in that war, had occasion to 
refer in thoir reports to the throne to the influence 
of Btiddhisnt, and in the second 3 'car before Christ 
an ambassador of the Tochnri Tartars (probablj' sent 
by Kanisfaka} presented the emperor of Cliina with 
a number of the sacred hooks of Buddhism. 

More than n hundred y^ears before that time, in 
the year 121 B.C., a gigantic golden statue of 
Buddha forming part of the spoils of tbosG campaigns 
bad been brought to the Chinese court. 

If we keep these facts in mind, there is no 
apparent reason why we should discredit the story 
of the famous dream of the Emperor Ming-ti. It is 
reported in Chinese history, that in the 3 'ear G 1 A.D. 
tho Emperor Ming-ti saw in a vision of the night 
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an inm^ of gigantic dimensions, rcsplcndetit ns gold, 
Ua Iicud auiTotiiided by u. halo os bright oa tiic sun, 
approach hk palace and enter it. At a loss how to 
explain this dream, the Emperor appealed to hk 
younger brother, the prince of Thsu, who had been 
k nown for years as the moat zealous protector of tin? 
Tiiukts and who probably favoured Buddlikm too. 
At any rate, thk priiiec at once suggested, that the 
golden image which the Emperor saw referred to the 
statue of liuddha, and that it seemed to be Heaven’s 
command, that liuddlikm should be introduced at 
court and adopted by the Imperial Government. 

Thereupon the Emjjcror despatched an embassy, 
which passed through Central Asia, to Cashmere 
and India, and returned in 75 A.D. accompanied by 
a Hindoo priest, with a statue of Buddha, carved in 
sandalwood, and one sacred book. Tiic latter was 
fortliwith Ininslated and published by Imperial auth¬ 
ority, and therewith Buddhism was firmly cstablkbed 
in China. 

Soon other Hindoos arrived in China with more 
hooks, which were likoa’ke translated by order of 
succeeding Emperors. In fact, Cbincse Buddhkts 
appear to have bcea moat anxious to obtain and 
translate as many Buddhist manuscripts as they could 
Jay hold of. Several Chinese Emperors interestod 
themselves in thk worL And yet, more than 300 
years after Ming-ti had sent hk embassy to India to 
collect the sacred books of Buddhtsin, the emperor 
k au-Ling iti 337—415 A.D. had to send on expedition 
to Central Asia, to obtain more books, and about 
tlio same time the fouious traveller Eohicn started 
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for India on account of the absence of books treating 
on ecclesiosticul discipline. Again in £18 A.D. the 
Queen of the AVci country sent ambassador^) to India 
for Buddhistic books, and in 629 the celebrated Hiuen- 
tsang set out on his travels through Central Asia and 
Indio, with the same object in view. 

In 860 A.D. the Emperor Ltsung of the Tang 
dynasty nppUed himself to the study of Sanskrit and 
gave a new unpetua to the coLlection of Buddhistic 
literature, which was now only approaching complex 
tioD. The Emperor Jtn-tsung opened a college for 
Sanskrit studies in 103o A.D, and appointed fifty 
youths to study that language. 

And yet, in spite of all these strenuous efforts, 
continued for more than a thousand years, it was not 
until the year 1410 A.D. that the Chinese procured 
a complete edition of the Buddiiist canon, and the 
modem edition of it, known as the Northern col¬ 
lection, is of still later date, having been completed 
between the years 1573-1619 A.D. 

What becomes then of the assertion that the 
Buddhist canon was closed at the time of the fourth 
(ecumenic council under Kanishka? Kanishka died 
in 45 A.D. Scarcely 25 years afterwards Ming-trs 
embassy arrived in the very places where that 
council had been assembled, and having searched all 
tlirough India for Buddhistic books returued to China 
with a tiny little volume. 

It is dear therefore that history bears me out 
in what I said above that the earliest edition of the 
Buddhist scriptures Is that of Ceylon, which accord¬ 
ing to the UDanimous testimony of Singhalese Bud- 
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Hhists did not exist before the years 4Id>432 A.D, 
Kext comes the Chtneae canon collected tinder the 

1410 completed in 

Wfl see therefore how favoarably oar Christian 
Bible compare with the canon of the Buddhist*. 
Oar Bible has been ajisailed by sceptics and infidels, 
haa been historically and critically examined rnicler 
the microst-ope of prejudiced antiquarians, and yet 
the ftet remains uncontested that the canon of the 
; Jr „ completed in Esrn's time about 

450 B.C. and that no farther additions were mado 
to the canonical book* of the New Testament after 
the dose of the sMond century of our era. Besides, we 
still possess ancient manuscripts of the New Testa 
one of which, the Codex Vatican us, was written 
in the ^urse of the fourth century, one hundred 
years before the first edition of the Buddhist scriptures 
was undertaken, of which not a single ancient manu¬ 
script has withstood the ravages of time, and whicli 

os never yet been examined critically by either friend 
or toe. 

Buddhism split about the beginning of the Christian 
era into two divisions, which are now-a-days known 
under the names of Southern and Northern Buddhism 
Southern Buddhism, ie., the Buddhists of Indioi 
Ceylon, Bnrmah and Siam, soon lost considerable 
ground N^w persecutions broke out again and 

TZf I the Bmhmans. especially 

m India, where the last remnants of Buddhism were 

exposed to the most sangiiinarj' |>crsecutiori in the 
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course of tlie sixtli and seventli centuries. Rut no 
detailed records of tins struggle remain. Certain 
however is it tisut these persecutions, followed up by 
the invasion of the Mahomedans, put an end to the 
Tt'ign of Buddhism in India, and at the present day 
there are in India but scanty traces of its fonaer 
existence, in the shape of rnins, rock temples and 
the sect of Djains, whose connection with Buddhism 
U now scarcely recognizable. 

In Ceylon, in Burmah and Siam, Buddhism is 
still flourishing. Its doctrines nre popiilurly bdieved 
in, and pracUeally oljct'cd, though the priests them- 
selves are geiicrttlly despised, unless they nre objects 
of awe on aecouiit of supposed magic powers. The 
temples and monasteries are in possession of large 
revenues, and yet the sacred buildings are every¬ 
where allowed to full into ruins, scarcely an effort 
being made to prevent their destruction by the 
dements of nature. The number of priests now 
Jiving in Ceylon does not average more than one in 
400 of the whole po[)ulation. Tiiis would give for 
the island about 2,500 pricata. The proportion is 
much less than in Bunn ah, where again priests are 
fewer than in Siam, thougii the temples are more 
numerous. 

But whilst Southern Buddhism lost the greater 
part of its ancient territory, Northern Buddhism has 
since the beginning of our Christian era run a 
course of almost unchecked conquests. 

It retained its foothold in Cashmere and Nc- 
paul, and though it lost most of its Influence in the 
'Western half of Central Asia, through the influx of 
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Mahomcdanisjin, it contiuered new territones, voaHy 
sujierior [[j extent niid importance. 

We liiive seen Iioiv k spread la China, where it 
WPS officially adopted in the year 61 nnd thoiijjli 

the Confuciatiists in successive centuries persecuted 
Jiuildhism vvitli fire and sword and put forth their best 
liteniry eftorts to tiullify its iufliierice, thoy not only 
fuiicd to stop the progress of Buddhism, hut sot 
themselves so imbued with Buddhistic ideius and so 
impressed \vith its pretences of magic power, that to 
the piK^ijt day the most thorough-paced Confticianist 
goes without any scruple through Buddhistic cere- 
monies, on the occaaion of weddings or funerals, or In 
coses of illness, epidemic or drought. It was only the 
other day, that a Chinese gentleman, a Confuriuiiuit 
to the backbone, expressed in a coin'ereation with me 
his utmost contempt for Buddhism, but at tJie same 
time, when I Jmjjpcncd to sl,ow him a certain BuJ. 
dhifltic Sutra, he acknowledged to have laarned it by 
heart. ^ When I asked him how he came to study a 
Buddhistic book, he assured me with the greatest 
seriousness that it was uniTersally known, and^proved 
by his own experience, that the reading of this 
volume was a never-failing panacea for atomach- 
oche. 

It is certainly wrong to say, that the Chinese uro 
all Buddhists. The priests are not very niimerous 
in China; they are recruited from the lowest eiasses, 
generally the most wretched spL-ciincns of huiiiani^ 
moro devoted to opium smoking than any other 
class in China. They have no inteilcctuai taster 
they Imve ages ago ceased to cultivate the study of 
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Sanskrit, tbcy know next to nothing about the his* 
tory of their own rellgiou, living together In idleness 
and occasionally going out to earn some money *>y 
reading litanies for the dead or acting as exordsts 
and sorcerers or quack doctors No community of 
interest, no ties of social life, do object of generous 
ambition, beyond the satisfyitig of those wants which 
bind them to the cloister, diversify the inonotoivous 
current of their daily life. 

yet the whole of the Chinese people is in¬ 
fluenced to a certain extent by the doctrbies of 
Buddhism. Tauism is but Buddhism in native dress. 
The doctrines of transmigration, of hell and a future 
paradise in heaven, have penetrated for and wide 
among the mass of the people. 

Where then is the much-talked-of exclusiveness 
of China? Buddhism is a foreign religion, introduced 
by foreign priests, of whom there were at the begin¬ 
ning of the sixth century upwards of 3,000 living in 
China. To the present day two-thirds of the whole 
Chinese Buddhistic literature are translations of fo¬ 
reign works. Every popular Buddhist book is full of 
Sanskrit phrases. The litanies which the priests read, 
the prayers which the common people recite, are 
Sanskrit! 

Wliy then should we despair of bringing the 
Christian truth home to the hearts of this people? 
Christianity is more universal in its character and 
more adapted to the pcculiaritiee of all nations tiion 
Buddhism. Christianity can be introduced in China 
w'itbout the study of a language as dithcult os 
The Chinese Christian Bibley as wc alreadj 
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have it, 13 mere btelUgiWe to the common people, 
than any of the sacred book® of the Buddhits. 
And truth must prevail in the end. 

Let us remember, also, that it took Buddhism 
300 years before it obtained official recognition and 
many ceiitnnca more, before the mass of the peonle 
was by it; and who will then speak of 

tlic la,lure of Protestant missions, which during the 
^t 25 years of their operationa in China gatlicred 
natives under the banner of the gospel? 

So much about China, From China Buddhism 
.pnud to Corm in 372 A.D. and Hcnca to Japan 
where It was first introduced in the year 552 A.d! 
But ill both of these countries Buddhism has obfain^ 
ed but partial auccesa. and sutfered consideruhle adul¬ 
teration by the infiueuce of native religiona, 

^ The most complete triumph, however, that Bud- 
dtusm ev^ achieved was accomplished in Tibet 

Buddhism was first introduced there during the 
reign of Lha-Lho-Lhori in 407 A.D,, but it dol not 
Btem to have found many follower at first, and waa 

thaT t^ ^und, though a great grandson of 

^ t kmg called Srong-dsan-Gambo, favoured Bud* 
dbwm and introduced Sanskrit studies and a Sanskrit 
alphabet m 629 A.D. But towards the end of the 
seventh centuiy the inroads of the ^raLomedansL 
putting an end to the Buddhist churches of Trans- 
oxauia and Cnbulistan, produced a new influx of 
Buddhist priests into Tibet 

King This-rong-de-tsan, who reigned 740-7S6 
was the son of a Chinese princess and had inherit¬ 
ed Irem his mother strong prejudices in favour of 
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ButKllkUm. During hia minority the Tibetan noblea 
did their best to extinguish Buddhism- But tlie 
mamctit Thia-rong-de-taan iiaeended the tliroiie, all 
was reversed. Buddhism was officially adopted^ 
learned priests were sent for from India, tnonasteries 
were built and endowed, and a beginning made vrith 
the translation of the Buddhist scriptures into 
Tibetan. 

His successors also patronised the Buddhists 
an d assisted them in the fonuation of a complete 
hierarchy, giving them spiritual jurisdiction, grants 
of land and various other privileges. This increase 
in church property and church influence, which of 
course enraged the nobility and impoverished the 
lower classes, produced a revolution, and a peraecution 
broke out which endangered the very existence of 
Buddhism, But their persecutor King Lang-Darma 
having been a&saaeinatcd by a priest, the persecution 
ceased. 

Cautiously hut speedily the Buddllists regained 
their former influence, and were soon stronger than 
ever, establishing an hereditary priesthood which 
thenceforth dominated over king and people. 

This however led to general political anarchy, 
and to maintain his political irifluenoc, the s pi ritual 
metropolitan of Tibet found himself compelled to ask 
for the support of the Chinese Government, by means 
of which he and his successors, the so-called Grand 
Lamas, succeeded in appropriating to the ehurch the 
political sovereignty over Tibet High favour was 
manifested towards this influential body of ecclesias¬ 
tics, who held iu their hand the government of 
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Tibet, hy the Mongol eonqocrors of China, and by 
ineans of their aijp{>ort it came to pasw, that the hcim 
of the throne of Gengia Khan succeeded in reducing 
that kingdom to a feudal dependency of their own. 

of the Tihetan church. 
Iluddhism had there from ihc first entered into uu 
alliance with the native religion, a form of Shani- 
miisin. Moreover, Buddhism was introduced into 
ihot from CnferUtan and Cashmore, where Shivaism 
and Brahmanism had been for a long time saturating 
Buddhism to the almost total oblivion of many of 
its original characteristics. 

Thus it happened, that Budillitsm reached Tilict 
in an adulterated form, and entering tlierc into an 
amalgamation with Shamanism and especially with the 
necromantic Buperstilions which were indigenous in 
Tibet, departed still farther from tlie original form of 
Indian Buddhism. But when the study of Sanskrit 
was introduced in Tibet, and the canon collected and 
translated, a party arose which demanded a reform. 

For a long time it struggled in vain. Meanwhile 
Ncstorian missionaries had reached Central Asia, and 
some of that sect of refortners became acquainted with 
the story of Christ’s life and the ceremonial of the 
Catholic church. True to the eclectic instinct of Bud¬ 
dhism they adopted many Christian ideas, traditions 
and ceremonies, ami when their party aftemarda ob¬ 
tained the mastery in Tibet, they reorganized the Tibet¬ 
an church, amalgamating with it as many Christian 
forms 03 were comjmtible with Buddhistic orthodoxy. 

Here vc have then the cxplanatiou of the above- 
mentioned coincideucas in the traditions concerning 
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the life of Buddha tdth the gospel narratives of 
Christa life. And it is not a matter of suqvrisc 
therefore, if we are told, that the Buddhist church 
of Tibet has Us popo, cardinals, bishops, priests and 
nuns; that the Buddhists in Tibet have their infant 
baptism, their confirmation, their mass for the dead, 
rosaries, chaplets, candles and holy water, their 
processions, saints' days, fast days, and so forth. 
Many of these Christian ceremonies and traditions 
found their way into the Buddhist Church of China 
and its Hteratore, though never to the extent practised 
in Tibet. 

From Tibet Buddhism spread to Mongolia and 
Manchuria, where it prospered exceedingly. Every 
third person one meets in Mongolia is a priest, and 
many of their monasteries arc ns large as a good- 
sized town. To the Kalmyks on the "NVolgo, arid the 
Biirjuds on the Baikal sea. Buddhism has been carried 
at a comparatively recent period, 

Tn conclnsion, I will only sny, that Boddhism, 
considered merely as an event in history, seems to 
me to have been more of a blessing than a curse, 

I smcerely believe^ that Buddhism has fulfilled a 
great mission which it was appointed to fulfil, by 
the providence of God, Nations, w'hich were living 
in a state of utter savageness, were brought into a 
state of ecmi'civilisation, which is the more apparent, 
if we consider in what a savage state oil those 
tribes remained which rejected Buddhism. 

What the Mongols w'cre before they became Bud¬ 
dhists, is written with blood on the pagrss of Asiatic 
historj'i Those very countries and |>coplcs, w'hich 
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were shut out from the centre* of dvilijutloij hy 
Riouritauis and dMerta, were visitcii and brought 
under the influence of inoniltty by those iinlcfatimible 
Buddhjst zealote^ for whom no motintuin wiw too 
high, no desert too dreary. In countries like Cliiria 
Slid Japan, where Buddhism fotmd a sort of civiliaa- 
lion existing, it acted like a dissolving acid, niidci^ 
mining the existing rtdigioua i^-stems, and thna 
pre^ring the way for a new religion to eiitt^rj—for 
ChruUanity, if tw had but half the cathusiasin that 
inspired those disciples of Buddha. 
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B(7DDU1£U, A TBSOKETICAL BYSTSM. 


In the precpdlrg lecture on the subject of BuJ 
dliUm 1 treiited this grninl system of reUgion merely 
as on event in Iiistor}’, and eiideavoured to give to 
m)' renders nil outline of its origin, rl«e and progress, 
combined with n brief sketdi of iis present condition 
nr.d exiciiL If f Im^'c not iilrogerber failed in my 
otlempt t<> clelino flic jibicu which Jiiuldlijsni occupies 
in the bhiory of liiu world, and to assist tlic reader 
in forming a correct esiiinEitc of the innimer in tvliich 
it fulfilleii its greut mission to one third of the li«* 
mim riiL-e, lie iniisc have felt with me, that Hiiddlikm 
is but “a voice that crietli hi the wilderness.” 

The religion of lluddluBin nrofic from n natural 
rencliim and protest against rhe ftbiiornial fcHtiirea, 
religious ami sociul, of Binlimotiisin, It was fostered 
ai d sustained hj tlie inatinctivc cry of the better 
part in huniuii nature for release from the misery 
and hollowm-ss of this preaent evil world ; and thus 
it aucceeddl iti spreading more or less througliout 
Eiisteru Asia a lively yearning for nn invisible better 
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world, for a paradise of peace and happincaa beyoad 
tne range of mortal ken. 

But it remama now to show what it was that 
voice prockimed, what means it employed to rouse 
the dormimt conscience, what food it offered to 
hungry and thirsty souls, what discipline it enforeed 
to regulate man’s couduct, whnt elements of truth 
it convey^ to the seekeni of it. In one word, 
having viewed Buddhism as on event irv hutoiy, f 
now proceed to consider Buddhism as a religious sys¬ 
tem, from a doctrinal point of view. 

No toligion on earth has ever remained etationaty 
for any length of time. The Cliristianity of to-day 
is not and cannot be made to return to wliat it was 
eighteen hundred years ago. The Buddhist religion 
nos undergone still more changes in the course of 
time, through the absence of a written canon at its 
first storting, through the influence of oral propagation 
and tradition, through contact with different reli¬ 
gions and forms of superstition, and—last bat not 
least—through the reaction of different nationalities 
which it more or less fully conijnered. 

Naturally therefore I feel tempted to again 
treat our subject historically. I might start with a 
sketch of the Buddhist dogma in its primitive form, 
as it first came out of the hands of him who gave 
to it the characteristics and general shape which 
no after revolution has been able to efface. It was 
then a system, diaraetricaDy opposed to Brahmanism 
whence it had arisen, and yet still possesring many 
marks of resemblance; a conglomeration of ideas, 
partly original, partly borrowed from Brahmanism 
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nml ciirly Shivaism, but now clothed in the new 
garb of Buddhism, hnstily thrown over and os yet 
os ill fitting as Saul’s armour upon David. 

I might then note the first attempt made to 
reduce the chaos of new and borrowed ideas into 
systematic order, the hrst phase of the development 
through which the Buddhist dogma passed. It is now 
known under the name of the Hinilyana system, or 
the school of the small conveyance, a name referring 
to the various means by which consecutive forms of 
Buddhism offered to "convey” the believer across 
the ocean of misery, to the shores of salvation, into 
the haven of Xirvuno. 

This first period in the development of the 
Buddhist dogma is called the Email conveyance, be^ 
cause the forms of doctrine and of worship were 
limited, plain, and simple then, compared with the 
elaborate oj^tems of after times. Buddhism was then 
a system of exclusively moral asceticism, teaching 
certain commandments, rigorously enforcing an ascetic 
life of the strictest morality, temperance, and active^ 
self-denying and self-sacrificing charity. 

But soon after the beginning of our Christian 
era, when Biiddlilsm had overcome its first difficul¬ 
ties and had leisure to enjoy the first taste of 
triumph, having spread from India to Ceylon, and 
northwards, through the Punjab, into Central Asia 
and across the Himalaya ns far os China,—^the 
energetic, practical asceticism of the H in ay an a school 
was replaced by a new phase of doctrine, called the 
Mah^yona system, or the school of tho great con¬ 
veyance. The chameteristics of (his system are on 
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W3>!cl> lOon iriftcd 
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meditation for plain practical morality. 

It was the former ecliool, the eystem of the 
™ali conveyance that product the men who actu¬ 
ally rewgned their an, anrl with irresistible energy and 
enthusiaam spread Buddhism far and wide all over 
Eastern Asta—the men, who for their faith in Btid- 
a scaled the snowy mountaiiiB of the Himalaya, 
and the sandy deserts of Central Asia. But 

now this Mahflyana system—this school of the ereat 
conveyau^, with its refined philosophy and ahsfruse 
metaphysira, witli its elaborate ritual and idolatrous 
symbolism—produced an entirely different type of 
heroes; men, who would glory in public disputations, 
who would let the most subtle dialectician come 
forth and split a hair,—they would split It over and 
over again; men, who would retire into the stillness 
of deserts or the solitude of mountain dena, or shut 
themselves up in the monotony of cloister life^ to 
musc^ brood and dream, like Tennyson's lotos-eaten; 
men, ivho like the first Chinese patriarch would ait 
twelve years gating at a wall without moving, with¬ 
out speaking, witliout thinking. 

The HindyaDa school however remamed, though 
overpowered, yet still exerting some influence, and 
an attempt was made in the soKiallcd liadhyimayanu 
achool, or the system of the medium conveyauc^ to 
combine the above mentioned two achoola^ to find 
the pldcn mean betw'cea practical asceticisni and 
ijuietistic tranoeeudcntaltsui, but—like all compromises 

A 
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—never gaineil tnucli influence and found but few 
followers. 

For a new system soon arose, more powerful, 
more fascmating than any of its predecessors. It is 
known by the name of the Tantra school. The her¬ 
mits of the mountains had become acquaiutcd with 
the medicinal properties of many herbs and professed 
to possess the elixir of immortality (w’hicb—1 suspect 
—was but opium from India). Tbc monks in the 
cloisters had become adepts in the black art, and be¬ 
came mantista, sorcerers and exorcists, who would 
banish drought, famine, pestilence^ disease and devils 
by magic incantatious. Thus pnmtically useful, and 
fortified by alliance w-Ith the various forms of popu¬ 
lar superatitioD, the Tautra school extracted moreover 
from the Mahlyana system all that was congenial 
with its own tendencies, and thus produced a new 
system of practical philosophic mysticism, sorcery 
and witchcraft, and overlaid the ritual of the Bud¬ 
dhist church with fantastic ceremonies and mystic 
liturgies. 

It was this school that turned ont the priests, 
who, as rain-makers, goomancers, or astrologers, duped 
emperors and peoples, and who exercise to the pre¬ 
sent day in the whole of Eastern Asia the strongest 
influence over the lower classes, as sorcerers, exorcists, 
physicians. They chant the litanies for the dead; 
they save souls from hell. But while the Tautra 
school thus gained the day with the multitude, 
through its practical usefulness and politic accom¬ 
modation to the superstitions clement in human 
nature, the Mahflyana school continued to exert a 
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powerful influence in the pmvmco of litemfure 
amon- fhe eflucutcd ami the kuniLtl, a„d p^duced 
m.ii.y different ad.ook of pliilosopliy, of whicl, not 
iiisa thtin are knoirii hy imrne. 

Moreover the iindont Ilinftyatja Bchool n- 
tamed Jta footliolil to some exietit, or woi revived 
ere HIM tfit-ne, in differiffii; couiitrk^^ Iiy certiiin ' 

Jn ftict, every one of the iilinve-iuentjoned form# of 
devolopmmit. through which the Budifliiat do.-ma 
passed 111 (ho courstj of centuries^ hiw k-ft ira tJoiIksit 
behiml. in [he form of sects or wlioolsi, or pnrtiv’S, 
Mill existing in modern Ikiddhism, Hiit these are 
not sepiirntet) by prominent landmiirks frnin eneJi 
otlier. they run into mid iiitenuiii-k* tilth each 
other, more or less, in almost every cimiirrv, 

>iv uniJer these ciivumstaners h sceniH to me, 
that, at lenst for a popular keture like tin*, an his* 
torlcal syniheiic treatment of the rise, progress, and 
develipmunt of the Bitd-lhist dogma would become 
an exeeudiiigly oomplicated task, iiecessititriiig muny 
reitenitinns, muitirarioiis dtsilncitons and Jiuii rut Ions. 
And after aII, if treated with the necessai’y minute* 
ntjsa mid detailed accurac}', it ivould tail to pra*lnco a 
complete and at the same time iiitelliglblc picture, 
ft would be more tike a dmnin, not wanting inrkrd 
in progress of artion, rich in striking tiicldeiits, dif¬ 
ference of characters and varied lieniiiy of p,ng<,mntry, 
but too oompllcfttcd to be perspicuous nnJ too fnlt 
of promiscuous details to bring home to the spectator 
ibc hidden unity of tlio wbole. 

I prefer therefore to adopt a difTerent courw. 
Instead of building up before tlie eye® of my remlers 
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the whole edifice of BiiddlnsHc doctrines from the 
verr fomidiitioDs, iiistead of showing to them how 
one atone was laid upon ilie other, how one tier was 
raised upon the other, how one gallery,' itilereoiii' 
inunicates wfith or crosses the other, I w'ill give but 
n general aketcU of tlie completed fifructure, a bird's- 
* eye view of the whole. 

For vast, intricute, and puzzling ns the system 
of Buddhism appeiirs to any one tliat enters its sacred 
halls, watidera from alirine to shrine, tltrotigh its tetii* 
plea and cloisters, gazes at its pagodas and images, 
or searches througii its libraries, ricli in ancient and 
modern lore,—the whole hihyrinth becomea plain and 
intelligible, when looked at from a distance, when one 
the very ground plan on which it has been con¬ 
structed, when no bewihlering details obstruct the view 
of the grand, simple and natural outlttica of the whole. 

For one plan, dear and distinct, underlies the 
w'holc network of Buddiiistic doctrines. One conti- 
nuous thread runs struigiit through the whole tangled 
w'oof of seeming dogmatic confusion. In spite of the 
changes wdiidi time, difference of nationalities, dif- 
terent schools ond modes of thiiiking have ^vrought, 
there is still discernible a group of fnndumeiital 
doctrines which rein a in ed through all ages, in all 
countries, the common property of all Buddhists. 
A|id these very doctriiiea will be found to ctmtaiu 
the essence and substance of the whole system. 

I propose therefore to treat my subject analyti- 
('ally. 1 will first of all take hold of those general 
characteristics, arrange them systematically, and e.X' 
amine them more or less mlnutd}'. Then 1 may go 
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J?ut one remark more is necessnre t - 
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mSsciln'tIfiVr'*’ '’'■a"'", in «n intdlijiblc 

nnj scontmc form. .« „„ „«ly u, hmj. .ad mLi- 

« >y d» nM o,„i,v s, i„,„ 

llio.igl.is and coiiafoiing Mens. ^ n-'tp'VMitig 
Ajinin, tliare b iioivlwn. Buddlibtir Htfnnure 

IIturn of the whoJe nu.ge of iJo;™ua; there is 
cn^Llijsm that ,.ouI<J give you tlm w],o]e system in 
« coudej,fieri, jiopuhir and intelligible form. One hm 
o fieareh tln-ougl, all the mine, of iJuddhktfc llj^ 

. lm,t up a fitoiie here mid there, qutiny it. 

fiimdle it vrirh the^net 
t Kilfi oflutropeon Jogm and fit it bto ttic systematic 
cliissificnttoiis of W^tcfjl tJlOU^IlL 

Aslufjc (bciioij loves to ctotlie nnket] tntllia in 
t le gumly glittering apimrel of symlmlic^ typical and 

idlegiH'iral lunguage. Ak Asiatic urdiiteeture is cha¬ 
ir ten^d b> richness ot decorution, thus the grand 
striietiiru of Hiiddliist dogmatology is so encumbered 
nnd overlaid u-jth fantastic orjmmcnr, most of its 
truths so disgtiLscd in the form of niytfis. fahics 
piirflliles or amybob, that many mistake the outer 
h>rm for the substance, the shell for the kernel and 
the result is, that a very muster tliouglit oi vast 
spi-ciilatiie depth becomes ridiculous uoiiscnsc in the 
Jittiid oi U aupeififiat expositor. 
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I will give but one exiirnj^le. It is for in- 
stancc^T in all RiiclfUii^tio workii treating on coaiiiogoii)', 
that every uiuverse conies into exis^teiice in tlie fol¬ 
lowing man net': out of tlie chaos of waters risis a 
lotos flowerj out of this flower rises tlie universe 
uiifolcUng successively its \'arioys spheres^ liciivenly 

an 1.1 terrestrial. Now, this saiiie idea one may see 

’ ' ¥ 

III popiiliir Ijuddliiiitic illMStrutiid 

by wood'CtitH which rcpri^Giit the ciiiioa of wuter, with 
u tlioiisimd flDW'L4ii hoEitlng on it, puch lotos Bowqr 
supporting « whole univi'fHc, And Kiiro|H.‘uii rsposi- 
tors of liudclhism, ropeuting this gross rcpresuntulion 
of a speculative truth, treat it ns n jiiece of idwurdity, 
fancying lliat St is the belief of Buddhists that every 
iniivei'Au sprouts out of an actual lotos flower of 
gigantic diiiiunsions! But in renllt}' the ivhole is a 
mere simile, and tlie idea conveyed in this flowery 
luiigunge of Buiidiiisiu is of highly poeric and truly 
speciilutive import, Binoiintiiig to this: that, as a 
lotos flower, gi-owiiig out of a hidden genu beneath 
the water, vlsw up, slowly, mystmoiisly, until it sud¬ 
denly upjK'ars alKjve the surface and unfolds its bud, 
leaves and pistils, in inarrellous richness of colour 
and cliastcst Ixauty of form; thus nUo, in tlic sj’steni 
of worlds, each single universe rises into beiii<». orow'- 

_ -T-' i!5 

mg up out of a germ, ttic fii-st origin of whieli is 
veiled in luystery, and finally eiiievges out of the 
chaos, gnidniilly unfolding itself, one kingdom of na¬ 
ture auccecdhig the other, all foriniug one eoiiiptact 
whole, J^cr^aded by otic hreatli. hut varied in beauty 
and form. Truly an idea, so fm- removed from 
nonsense, that it might be taken for un utterance of 
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Dawi/I Mrnaolf. It remind? one, in fncf, of iUt uu 
iweteijcliiig little poem of TenniTsoij’s: 

in Hie fi]!, 

f pEuqk jnu nut of (tie cnmiSef j;— 

Jjgfii jrou Iwro, foot AVh| *||^ |,| himl, 

Hcmrcr-^but if F «atd umJiTnifitiiil 
WJiiii joq 

r themhl km* wIhu Qod unl nun Ji 

In the tHnne way mnny other doctrines of Btiddhism, 
handed doiv;n from omiquity in langnnge borrowed 
fiom t\yes in vcptable or animst life, in allLgoriea 
or by ihe use of symbols and myatic emblems, have 
bt^en misunderstood and supcrciliimslv classed amoni; 
iiiiliquflted notions and infuntiJc babblings. 

Hut uonaidering flmt Buddhism was starteti when 
Imiimiiity was in its infancy, and that Buddhism 
addresised^ itself to the primary work of educating 
sairnge tribes, it was not only natural, but eduestion^ 
ally wise, when it chose a crude, iii'jicrfGct, infantile 
mode of expr^ing fta thouglits, when it iipokc to 
those rude tribes of Asia, chiJdren as they were, in 
the language of chilrlrmn 

I ilo not deny that, in many cases, and cspeciab 
ly m all references to tsosmology, astronomy, geogpa* 
phy, and all other branches of imturul sclenoe, ie 
is not only the fonn of expreBsioii, but the ideas 
fliemBclves, which are childish. The iJnddhUt scrip* 
tures have not observed the wise reticencf with 
regard to natural science by which our Chiistian 
Bible is miirkfd. They abound therefore with state¬ 
ments of extreme absurdity, Tficy tell us, for Instance, 
with the utmost gravity and with the authority of 
• inspiration, that in the centre of every universe there 
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* ill a high mDiitiCaiD^ tlie lofty peak of wlikh supports 
the lieavt-iily manaioiis^ wliilat at the root& of this 
same mountain, fur beneatli the earthy there are groii- 
j>ed the innumerable chambers of liell; they tell us 
that in the centre of the Himalaya iziouiitniiis them 
ia one large sea, from which all the large rivers of 
the world take their origin, the Hoangho, the Ganges, 
the Indus and the Oxiis; they inform tis that ihe 
sea water contains salt, hecause the drugon-god of 
the Ocean* whenever one of his temporary ‘fits of 
rage comes over him, throws up with his gigantic 
tail volumes of water xvhich inundate even the hea¬ 
venly mansions above, mid it k this water^ which 
flowing back carries vvlth It ell the filth accumulated 
in the drains and sew'ers of lieavenj and tbus^ w^e 
are told, the sea water gets its nasty taste. 

I allude to these things, because I believe it 
would be unjust to pick out all Gic queer and child¬ 
ish sayings with which the Buddhist script urea and 
cspeciallj*^ popular Buddhistic books abound, and lead 
[>eople to imagine that Buddhism is little hotter than 
a string of nonsense^ 

The Buddhiata never cared to preserve their sa¬ 
cred scriptures in their original integrity, UnJike 
our hible, the Buddhist canon has undergone whole- 
sale tc.vtuol alterations; it has been edited and re- 
edited a great many times, and every editor introduced 
into the text the favourke ideas of his time and liis 
schooL 

As to the popular Hieratiire of Biiddlii^m and 
its absurdities, we might os well collect those little 
painpli lets oil dreains. on sorcery, on lucky and 
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lucky daya, on the lives Riiii niiradra of saints, which 
circulate among liommi Catholic [reasonts,—^Imt would 
that give us a true pictiiie of Roiiiaii Catholicism? 
Ibus It IS with liiiddhism. 

^ 1 hose crude, childish and alword notions concern¬ 

ing the universe and physkul seienw do not constitute 
Ruddliiam. This great rtUgjon, im[^rfect and false as 
It JS to a gi'eat extent, docs not atand or fall with such* 
ahsurditJCH* They are merely accidental, unimportant 
outworks, which nmy full by the advance of ktiow- 
ledge, which may he nised to the ground by the 
progress of civilisation, and yet the Buddhist fortress 
may renium ns strong, as ([npregnable, as before, 

A Buddhist may adopt all the results of modern • 
science, he may become a follower of Newton, a dU- 
cjple of Darwin, and yet remain a Buddhist. 

The strong point of Buddliisrn lies in its mora¬ 
lity, mid this inorulity lij equal to the non-chriatiau 
morality of our civilised world. It is not civiJUatioii 
tJicrefore, but Christianity alone^ that Jias a chance 
ugainst Buddhism, because Christianity alone teaches 
a morality loftier, stronger, holier thufi iliat of Bud- 
dhisin, because Christianity alone can touch, can 
convert the heart, for there—in tlie heart of the 
natural man^it is where the roots of Buddhism lie. 

1 remarked abo\^, that tlicre is a train of ideas 
which fonii the foundation of the wtiole system of 
fiuiidliiam and have been retained through all a<n-s 
and in all countries as the common property of all 
Buddhists, lo place these fundumental doctrines be¬ 
fore my readers in a connected systematic form I will 
btgiu with the Buddhist views of phyaleal nature. 
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^ Before Bucltlhism arose, the thiiikiiig' inindj^ of 
India had J>c€n Umglit to look upon the visible iiiii^ 
verse one satupendous whole^ Avhoso bodv* jiature 
is and God the aoul/^ But this God, or Hniinna, 
viewed only in u piutheistic sense, m an impersoiiEd 
iiubstance, as the one uncreated, self existent, iiiitnu- 
table entity, from which the whole universe euinnated^ 
which pervEidt'^ all fnniis of ex Uteri ec as the pHiieipIe 
of hie pervades the body, and info which all will 
ultimately he re-absorbed. 

Buddhism took a diHopent view of the uiuversei. 
Buddhism krvoivs no crcativ^e prime agents no supm- 
mundane or ante^mundane principle, no pre-existing 
Spirit, no primitive matter. Tiie Ycr\" idea of exis¬ 
tence has no room in the Btiddhist system. For all 
and everything is in a constant flux/rUing into ex¬ 
istence, ebbing away again, pcrpctiudly changing 
and reproducing itself in au eternal circle, witliout 
beginning, without end. 

But Buddhism dues not say that otir wopld 1$ 
without beginning or without end. For the iiMivei^e, 
in winch we live, is bat one of an endless number 
of world systems. Every one of these iiiiiumemble 
co-existing worlds luis a beginning and comes to an 
end, but only to he rceonstmcrtetl again, in order to 
be destroyed again in endh^Rs succession. What is 
eternal theriifbre and ah&>liitcly without beginning ig 
not any iijdi’vtdual world or univorst^, but the incro 
law of revolution, the mere idea of constant rotation 
through formation, destruction and rc-constructioa* 

lo the r|uestion, Jiow the very first universe was 
originally brought into e.\istencv, and whence that 
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cternnl laAv of coa-sdosia [^‘protluciion came, Uutldhism 
honestly cotilesscs to Imva m reply. W'ln-n tbia very 
query was put Iiofore lliublbu, be runained silent, 
mid lifter some presHine e^^>LliJ(ed, that none but a 
Iludilba coiuprehciid this problem, tlmt the 

solmiou of it was iibsolutdy beyond the uiidci^Uunl- 
iii^ of a Unite mind, 

riiia iii.'kiio\vIcrI^i)erit of the limits of religious 
tboitgbr, honest and jniiLiewortiiy ns it is, reveaU to 
us the weakness of (his ayatem of Atheism. It Ac¬ 
knowledged a design tn nnturLS it recognized imnm- 
table hiwa underlying rlie endless nimlifications of 
ojgimic and inorganic life, and attained, even so long 
as two tbottsmid p'urs ago, to that giaiid '‘Danvinlan” 
idea of II pre-existing spontaneous tendency to varia¬ 
tion os the real prime agent of die origin of species, 
but—-like Darwin and his seiiool—jt stopped short of 
puinting out Him, who origiimtcd the first commeu 
eeinent of that so-cullecl spontuiieous tendency, and 
who laid into nature the Jaw* which regulates the 
wliole process of natural sclcciion, God, the creator 
and sustaiiicr of the universe. 

l^gnrding the way in which each world sptem 
rises into being out ol the germ of a prtrvious uni¬ 
verse, the lliiddliist scripturea speak in a rather 
oliscure phraseology. Out of the chaos, produced by 
the^ destruction of a foriuer univei^, rises a cloud 
w likli sends doivn fruetifying raiu. Thereupon num- 
lierk-ss buds of new worlds sprout up like lotos 
lioworB, floating oij ilie water, eadi world developing 
flrst its suIdiiiH'Ht heuvcnly ]iortii>n and then its 
tcitcsti'ial pitrts. In the luLter ubo the lower ivgiotja 
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and fijpins of existence are developetl out of tlie 
nobler ones, the lower classes of sentient beinga out 
of the higher ones, Tlie ciirtli itself is formed out 
of a mould that resembles the honey disiiUed lii the 
cup of the lotos. The xvhole siirraee of the eaith is 
of a golden colour, emitting a delightful fragrance, 
whilst a liquid is exuded that fonns the first amhro- 
siuu food of sentient beings. 

This whole process of formation is supported by 
four winds, a moist wind, a dry wind, a fitrungthem 
itig wind, and a beautifying wind; nlso by five clouds 
or ntriiospheric inlhiences, one tiuit destroy a all heah 
one that s^itiirates all with moisture, one that dries 
up all moisture, one that producca the minerals, and 
one tliat kee|x» the different worlds lisiiiider and 
produces a chuam between licnven and ciirtli. This 
is called the period (Kalpa) of formation. 

1 lien comes the stationary' period, a tiuic of con¬ 
tinued formation, at tlie ojKUiing of winch in cacli 
world iL fiun and a moon rise out of the water, where¬ 
upon—in oonsoqucnce of tlie coarser food of which 
sentient beings liegin to partake—arises the difference 
of sex, before not exisiiug; soon after, liei-oes distbg- 
uLsh themselvea above tlieir fellows, and next, with tlm 
distinction of the four castes, society Is cstablisliod, and 
moitarclis arise, followed in due course by Buddluis. 

This period of continued formation is succeeded 
by a time of gradual destruction through the elctncnfs 
of water, fire and wind, the work of destruction be¬ 
ginning in every miivcrse at the lowest fonns and 
reaciiing to the highest, leaving however a germ for 
future re-construniou untouched. 
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The peri ad of destruction is supplemented bj a 
period of continued destruction, working on tlus same 
principles and resulting dnulty in a tota! chaos, called 
the period of emptiness, whicli in turn again h fol¬ 
lowed by periodic of fonimtion, continued formationf 
destruction, continued destruction^ emptiuess and so 
Oil io endless succession. 

But in ^pire of these alternate destructions and 
reiiovatious of every universe, each successive world 
is homogeneous iri m constituent parts, having tho 
same cautinents of the same Bhc^ the same divisions 
of moiuitjiins, river-systems^ nutioniilities, countries 
and even cities though under diderent nainea. Agiiin, 
every world in all the iudiiite systems of the cosmos 
is dontiiig 111 empty spacer each earth havlttg aocliiiig 
^lieiieiitli it but the ciremiminbient air, wliilst the iu-^ 
tori or of each earth h incandescent. 

'flic structure also of each earth is the same in 
every uiiivtrse. Four coutineute lie around a gigantic 
central tiiouiituin, about wliinli eun^ uioon, planets 
and Stars revolve* But the four continents ace se- 
parntc-d from each otlier by the sea and from the 
ceiitml miuintuiii (uhich iu fact represents the a^is 
of the world) fay seven concentric circles of rocka^ 
cacli separated from the oilier hy an ocean, an idea 
suggessed probably by the orbit of the seyen pianets. 

Above that central mountain are ranged the 
various tiers of heavens, inhabited like our earth by 
sentient heing^, called doviis, who take a constant 
interifst in the spread of tbe Buddhist religtou on 
cart In Tlieae hea vens are however very dilferent 
from the Christian idea of a lieiivenly paradise, for 
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they roppcftont but (liftbn-fjt sfn^es of mor:i\ mid in* 
fcllt^timl life, arid though tlic iohubirmits of thase 
liCTiveiia enjoy conipnmtlveiy greater liappim^ss jutd 
lengtti of life than any being on cartL, they live in 
the flesh and are atibjeet to tlie mtiic evils that flesh 
la heir to, tlioiigh in n minor degree, in projiortion 
to their tiiorzil and intellectual advimeeinetit. 

At the loot of that central mountnm ure raii^ed 
the varioits tiers of hell, ami as the heavens incrJiiae 
III aaciijniing gradation in pnrily and ha|ipines8 of 
jfe, so these hells increase clownivnrtls in hfirror and 
duration of torture, the lowest hdJ being the worst 
p-heii)ni. Strange to say, though the llufKIhifits 
know a devil, wlioiii they call Miira, and ascribe to 
linn t.ie power of assuming any shape he pleascft, 
ea|itcialy that of womim, in order to tempt men 
from the path of virtue, tlie abode of this .Satan is 
not m liell, he rules in the air like the Clirmimi or 
rathcT AmK.’hristian “prince of the power of the 
air. ic Buddhist hells are ruled W Ycma, who 
nmsdf is siiflcring torture here, being among the 
hosts of criminals but pi'mirt, inlcr parex, 

Koyf tlioac beavcTis above and all the heavenlt 
bodics, the hells below with tlieir innumerable ehnm- 
b™ the canh and even the air that surrounds the 
prth, all ihc« hicnlities are peoided with sentient 
Wings, divided indeed into different Imt nil 

fonri one community of living Wings, all penaded 
i> the desire to live, all dooiiiwl to die. Neillicr 
he pains of Ml nor the joys of heaven are endless. 

™ overvwhore 

follotvcd, so long os the desire of 
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been ovei'^oiiR\ hy rt;-birtii f»itber iuU} one of the 
hells or heiirens^ or on rartli or in the nir^ in soiiie 
ftjrin of sseiiTieiit existence or other^ Hie [NU'tkiil^ir 
COOilitiOn of euch Individuul btnnfi iletenuihed by the 
aceiiTiiulntetl jnenfc or deiiicrk of Uh or her [jrevtou^ 
existence, 

Tliei^e vre hove the doctrine of tmnsniij^nition. 
It is not an inveiitiiun of liiKlilIiiftm, t]ioti>;h it tits 
iiijirvelluuiily \vv]l into its conception of the itniverse 
with its rotation of formation and renovation. Lon;? 
before Htiddha arose^ iiieteiiii)syt^hosia ^riis tiiu^^ht hy 
Hmhinanisitk In fact, the fniiiitairi source of this 
doctrine may be traretl hack to the nhtcBt code book 
of Asiatic nations^ to the Vhhi itself, winch plainly 
taught the iiiiinortality of the soul and arcnstuincd 
the Jliiidoo iniptd to consider dcnth as but a fiocorid 
birth, lliiia paving the wiiy for the devdopaient 
wliicli the dngnni of iiieteiujisychosls soon after re¬ 
ceived hy succeeding gcnemtioiis. 

It was the system oJ’ 11 rah man ism that first 
proiniilgiited in India tlic idea of tninfimignitioti* Uf 
ilrahma it is said in the Upanisinids and in the 
code of Jbiuu, that the whole universe em an a ted 
from it, l>y evolution^ not by crealton* But a a 
everythbig emanates from Hmlimaf ho everything rc- 
turns to it. Brahinri is the alpha ntnl omcgiii It Is 
both the fauntabi frtnn whicli die stnuim of life 
hriniks forth and the occiiii into which it hastens to 
lose itsclfi 

Thus the hutnan ^nl emanates from Brahma, 
descends to u contact with in at ter, defiles itself and 
hiis therefore to pass through all the dilFcrent gnida- 

1"p|0 
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tions of animate nature, from the lowest form of cjc- 
iateiice to the highest imJ nohJest^ before It U purifi¬ 
ed etiotigli to be fit for a final return into the pure 
sboreleas ocean of liraltmn. All nature is animiite to 
the Pantheist, and the circle of l ransmigrutLon is 
therefore of iininense width. The soul timy after the 
flissolution ol the body ascend to the inooui to be 
clot lied ill a watery form, and returjiliig pass siicccs- 
aively tbrougli etber, air, vapour, mist and cloud in¬ 
to rain, iitid thus find its way into a vegetating 
plant and thence through the medium of nourishiiient 
into nil animal embryo. 

Ouly those who have succeeded in destroying 
all selfish thoughts and feelings by Trieans of mental 
abstraction, the suinta only, will ^t after death by 
being fawd from all distiuctious of form or name; 
they will bq dissolved into Brahma, with which they 
commingle and in which they lose tlicniselves like a 
river in the ocean. Those however, who during 
their life-time indulged in aelfishness, lust and pas¬ 
sions, will be subject to iimumerable births aeconl- 
ing to their moral condition. Every breathing being 
will after death be reborn in accordance with the 
general tendency of its inner life. Those who were 
moved by noble iustincts or motives will be reborn 
as men of a high caste. To those who were inflamed 
by low ^^irea and passions a lower caste will he 
allotted in their next birth, whilst those who degrad¬ 
ed their souls by beastly desires will bo reborn as 
beasts, eay os rata or pigs or tigers. Their souls 
ma^^ e\en descend to a still lower circlo of transmi¬ 
gration and, in the way above mentioned, b« finally 
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as ivlience they will have to work 

thi^ir way up again through the class of and 

the various classes of huinati society^ until they at 
last reach the goal of liuddha by continued self- 
purificatioup 

Such are the main outlines of this grand popu¬ 
lar system. It starts with the idea handed dow'ri 
from [srimitive aiuiqulty by the Veda, that the soul 
is indestructible and immortal because it is of divine 
origin. It proceeds then to work out the geneml 
principle^ that every soul must be materially what 
it is spiritually, that is to say, it must lie clothed in 
a bcKly the nature of which corresponds to the in¬ 
most bent of the mind; a beastly man must be 
reborn a bcastj a godly man must he united with 
GckI. Dividing the empire of nature according to 
the diftyrent castes of Hindoo society^ it lays down 
the rule that the soul as it gradually purifies itself 
from contact with matter may have to pass through 
some or all of the different classes of nature until it 
is finally united with the deity. For otily in abso* 
lute union and absorption in the deity can Ije found 
peace, rest and happiness. 

Buddha adopted tlik pantheistic dogma of me¬ 
tempsychosis, though not without remoulding and re* 
costing it so to fit into hU own atheistic system- 

Buddliii first of all stripped this Brahmanic idea 
of the sours tninsmigration of the metaphysical garb 
in wdiich his contemporaries had received it through 
the Vedanta philosophy. In vain we search Bud¬ 
dhist ie literature for a metaphj-skal treatment of 
this deeply interesting problem. In vahi we search 
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for 11 cjHtilitt notion of the origin of eai;h liuliviJiial 
soul, iviiicb tiio Vediiiitii [diiloBopliy placecl in UniL' 
Ilia. 

Budtiha giivc ilie dogma of the soul's traimni- 
gnifion an exolusivelj moral basis, In tiie place of 
Bndima, ihc foinitain source and goal of Bralimnnic 
iiiotem|j»ycho5idif he substituted tfie idea of Kaniia^ 
i.e. merit and demerit. Whilst the Brahinnn believed 
each human soni to originate in and to be [lart and 
parcel of Brahma, Buddlm taught, that about (ho 
primitive origin of ouch hiimnn soul nothing further 
could be said but this: that eneb living soul, after 
tlie dissolutiou of its previous unihodiment, cornea 
again into being and is endoived with a new body,- 
in acwrdiincc with its moral merit or demerit ac¬ 
cumulated in o previous form of catistence. In other 
words, eatfii sentient being is the product of its own 
Tiioral worth, cadi living soul is born out of the 
germ of its rnoml art ions. 

Again, the Brahmans looked upon the stream of 
transmigration as flowing on by its own innate force, 
each Boiil being driven on by its own tendency, 
gravitating towards its origlmil source, Bnilinia. Con* 
flcqncntly transmigration was but a imtitral process, 
ruled by the laws of nature. But Buddha roniodell- 
cd tliis doctrine into n moral process guided by the 
will and ruled by the trioral or immoral actions of 
each individual soul. Man, he ssiid, is doomed to 
pilgrimage through the whole creation only as far 
lie hiinadf will have it. He is the maker of his ow n 
fate. Hajipiness and misery lie in Ills own hands. 
As his jnesent condition hns l>€eii delenniiitffl bv his 
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previous iippcamrice in human so will liis 

future pojiiiion be tlependent on his actioiig hi hU 
prcfsent life. €rtielt3% covetousisesss fulseiiood, 
druiikenned niiJ other ’iices will henp up n stork of 
dcmme. producing rebirth in one of litlk or at 
leaist in some wretched couditiun of life upon earthy 
accorriing to the amount of tie merit in stoi'e, Tiu* 
practice of the opposite virtues will iusure re-bin U 
in one of the heavens or in gome desinthle eoudirIcHi 
upon ear til according to the store of neeumiilateJ 
merit. But all sudi reword® or puniHlmients awarded 
during the pilgrimage of the sotil t]iroiig!i nijiuifulil 
repetitions of sentient exii^teuce wilt continue only 
for a limited period and are not eternal 

Transmigration tlierefore^ ami its bitterest stingy 
hell, with all it® horrors of torturei is but chastise¬ 
ment not aimless punishment^ is but intended to 
purify, to w'ean the soul from its cleaving to exis¬ 
tence, to expiate the sinful guilty being, not to 
extinguish it. 

Another difference i>bser\'iihle between the Brah- 
nianic and Buddhistic conceptions of the doctrine of 
metempgyehosia is this, that Buddhism narrowed the 
circle of transmigration. Whikt according to the 
tipanishads the path of transmigration passes even 
through inanimate nature, tlirough the mineral and 
vegetable kingdouis, Buddha limited it to the sphere 
of animal organic life, Xo doubt, he did so, because 
he looked ui^on transmigration altogether as a moral 
proce^. 

iJf course this dogma of the eouTs pilgrimage 
through mituiv is a inightj" wctipoii In tlie hands of 
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jin tiofjiieiit preachor* Tlicre nothing so very 
frightful to U3 deacendants of AViPsterri Tiutious in 
the ickft of traisaiiiigmtion. There in ay be nit her 
sotnelhirig iittnictive in it for many. For life is* to 
us the higheat bleaaing and death we hiite^ 3rany 
would thifretore subiuii to a lliou^md deaths if tliey 
were to live again n ihou^itid thiie^j nnd ibt^y would 
not eare inticli how fheir lives might be, for life is 
precioua to us in it&elf. But n diJierent tiling alto¬ 
gether It is wirh the sons of Iiot eliniateS| with the 
luxy indolent Hindoo, with the sedenfnr^" Chinarniui. 
To him lil'c itaelf has no pm'Liciihir fusdnation. He 
counts death—if he may rest after that—hlessing. 
To suffer^ to suffer even the liereest tortures of hell, 
to suffer even for Miillions of yeara, is not half im 
frightful an idea to him os to he forced to act, to 
labour^ to work for feons^ being i^ubject to doatli in¬ 
deed^ but with no WLdcoinc rest after deatlii being 
condeiJiiied to die, only to he i ruined lately reborn 
again, perhaj^s aa a hard worked animal or an un¬ 
clean cur. This is it which makes tlie hearts of 
Oriental nations tremble wiHi terror, and thb Is the 
weajK}!! with which crafty Buddhistic priests subdued 
the stubborn heuris of Eii^rern Asia. 

Tlie clever founder of Buddhism, Shakyamuni 
himself, knew i\m well, and therefore he tnade this 
dogma of the aouTs transmigration the very centre 
of his system, and daily he- reached it, and daily 
his fanatic followers spread ihia doctrine farther and 
farther. 

TJic)^ did not handle it^ liowover^ as a tenet of 
speculative philosophy, they did not treat it 


as a 
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sort of c^terin mystei^s only to be revealed to the 
initmtcd, but directly appealing to man's meral con- 
science tliey proffered this doctrine to el! ns the only 
satisfactory explanation of the unequal distribution 
of rewards and piinishments for good and evil in 
this present world. Thus practically dealing with 
the doctrine of metempsyofiosb the}'" passed over in 
silence alt purely metaphysical questions which Brah¬ 
manism had been so busy with. 

The consequence of these tactics was* that Bud¬ 
dhism succeeded in bringing home this doctrine to 
every heart in nil its practical bearings^ so that at 
the present day every class of people in Buddhistic 
countriea, educated and uneducated, young and old, 
man and woman, among halt-civilized and among lio^ 
madical comMunltle^ think and speak and net in perfect 
arcordanee with this dogma. It is to them exactly 
what hell and damnation is to Christian peoples. 

Naturally therefore the question arises, wliat 
escape Is there from this dizzy round of birth and 
death, whnt ultimate goal is there beyond the circle 
of transmigration? The answer ia, there is indeed an 
escape. The means of it lie in morality and rnedita- 
fion, and the haven of timil deliverance is Nirviinm. 

Tills answer, echoed with perfect unanimity by 
all Buddhistic schools, though they differ from eacli 
other as to the relative merita of tnorulity and medi¬ 
tation and as to the nature of Kirvlina, makes it 
neces^ry for a complete sketch of the Buddhist 
dogma to discuss these further points^ the sj^tem of 
morality, speculative philosophy and the doctrine of 
Nirvana. I Arill do so as briefly as possible. 
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The Buddhist system of morality is based on 
the example of Buddha’s life. Imitate Buddha, con¬ 
form yourself as much aa possible to this type of 
iwrfecdon, such is the suprotne precept of the reli¬ 
gion. No.w Buddha distinguished himself fim of 
all during his 550 previous births by self-forgetting, 
self-sacrificing charity. To get rid of seif, therefore^ 
is the primarj' condition of a holy life. He tvho is 
without desire, dead to himself, he alone truly lives. 
This may be considered the elementary principle of 
Buddhist morality. 

But as Buddha in his last birth renounced not 
only hia own self, but the world and all worldly 
good and pleasure, as he left society, retired into 
solitude^ observed the strictest chastity and tem¬ 
perance, Buddhist morality makes corrcapondingly 
further demands upon the self-denial of its adherents. 
The first five commandments of the Buddhist reli¬ 
gion run as follows: thou shall not kill that which 
has life, thou shalt not steal, rhou shall not commit 
any unclmstc act, thon shalt not lie, thou shall not 
drink any intoxicating liquor. 

Here we have no doubt the form and extent of 
the system of Buddhistic morality as it ivas origin¬ 
ally promulgated. We observe that the starting 
point of this code of morality is the idea of absolute 
selfrenunelation. Human life appeared to Buddha 
as fuU of misery beiaiise of ita being full of selfish 
desire, whence he inferred, that the path of deli¬ 
verance lies in the entire renunciation of all selfish 
desire, in the complete exstirpation even of the desire 
of existence itself. 
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Here Uea the moral atrength of Buddliiam. It 
b A religion of tinselhehncas. But here uUo liea 
the radical defect of Buddliiatn. For this idea of 
utter self-abuegatiou sprung in Buddha but from a 
lively conviction of the impermaucncy and unreality 
of the world of sense, not from that aspimtton after 
communing with a being of perfectly unselfish good¬ 
ness, which kindled the genius of Plato and forms 
the deep root of Christian morality. 

Buddhist morality is a morality without a God 
and without a conscience. There appears In Bud- 
dliism an utter want of an active pririeiple of good¬ 
ness. Buddhist morality does not endeavour to 
produce in man a coDviction of sin, it does not 
appeal to his own inner sense of moral goodness. 
Buddhism docs not attempt to purify the affection^ 
to govern desire, to control passion, to renovate the 
heart, to regenerate, to sanctify the whole being. 
Its virtue is essentially negative. It enjoins men to 
cease from doing evil, it demands the total extinc¬ 
tion of all desire, of all passion, hut stops short of 
urging men to do good and has no assistance to 
offer by way of strengtheniug humanity in Its strug¬ 
gle with the powers of evil. 

This very absence of an active principle of 
goodness, the denial of God and the disregard of 
the human conscience, gave to Buddhist morality 
that spirit of melancholy despair which it breathes. 
When Sh&kjarnuni became a Buddba through recog¬ 
nising that everything eortbly is impermanent and 
unreal, that human existence is necessarily and inse¬ 
parably welded with misery, he was simply in a 
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of moral and iritiflkctnnl despair» lli^ thr^w 
overboard all fuitb in God and moral consciointiieae^; 
lie nlmndoned all hope for the actual world wliieh 
Qp[>eared to him radically and Im^mtHlitibly had; he 
saw no way of ^apo bufe that of the extinction of 
existence itself The greatest happinesa^ he ^id, is 
not to be born^ the next greatest is for those who 
have been born to die soon. 

It was however but a consktent devdopinent of 
Buddha^a own ethical principles when his followers^ 
feeling the want of a positive code of morality, con* 
strueted a moral sj'stem^ the chief characteristics of 
wliich arc comprehended in a formtila that wnis ever 
alter the rudimentary confession of faith of all Bad- 
dhbt neophyiea, the so-ealled formula of refuge: 1 
take my refuge in Bnddha, r.e. I will imitate him 
and aU his doing; I take my refuge in Dharmap I 
accc[>t all Ills Ideas of the impemiancncy of ail earth¬ 
ly things and the necK?ssity of absolute self-renuncia¬ 
tion ; I take luy refuge in Samgha, ie, I renounce 
society^ propertyi matrimonial and family life and 
see no salvation outside the pale of the church* 

In short, Buddhist morality developed itself in¬ 
to a code of monasticism which condescendingly 
alloived or rather connived at the existence of lay- 
brethren and lay-sisters, but which held out hope of 
salvation to none but those who renounced the world 
and e a te red the ch urch os mendjcatit priests and 
nunsn 

ITiis system produced the moat elaborate rulea 
for the guidance of the priesthood, regulating their 
dress, their diet, their occupation, and prescribing 
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tlic very manner of up and a[tl)ng down 

witK the moat pams^tHking and pcfluntic miiiutene^ 
It enjoined public confession of faults, which led to 
a complete code-book of CMiiistry. It produced a 
code of criminal law for the tnaintenance of discip¬ 
line. It developed ecdeaiastical rank, grades of 
saiiitahip, an elaborate ritual, a complete religiouo 
calendar and so forth. 

Now this system of morality viewed as a whole 
was not without its good effects. It was admirably 
adapted to the preservation of ndigious and tnoral 
life in times of immorality and political anarchy, 
and especially to the primary work of taming sav¬ 
age tribes whom it weaned from habite of crudty, 
blood-tliiretiness and LestjaHty, whose intemperate 
habits were suecessfully checked by enjoining com¬ 
plete abstinence, and who w’ere taught to obey the 
law and to submit to the rules of morality, and thus 
prepared for civilisation. 

^ Again, this ^’stem of monastidsm, which offer- 
^ a welcome to people of all classes and all nations, 
formed an excellent aubatUnte for the narrow-minded 
exclusivcfteas of caste in India. In countries where 
Buddliism failed to e.\tirpote caste, as for instance 
in Ceylon, this monastic and eccIesiasUcai s^'stem mo¬ 
dified the pretensions of caste and counterbalanced 
its evils. In other countries, where warfare, despo¬ 
tism and feudal systema lacerated the peace of Asiatic 
peoples, producing even greater evils than caste in 
India ever did, there this Buddhist sptem of mo- 
nustjci&m in most Buitablyi teaching the 
of all nations and establishing a common brotherhood, 
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a grand mternational league of morality^ fraternity 
and abstinence^ 

On the other hand| every system of monasticiam 
is morally bad and leads to cramp the intellect, i 
mj it ifl morally to be condemned because the self- 
abnegation originally involved in giving up a world¬ 
ly life ig soon for consistency's sake suppleinented by 
a life of selfish or cowardly seclusion. J^lonasticisui 
is also detrimental to a healthy development of the 
intellectual facultlea^ as histoty' and experience ahun^ 
dantly prove. 

In the case of Buddhism 1 need only point to 
the fact* that it produced no literature worthy to he 
compared with even that of Chino, let alone that of 
European nadoiia; tliot it never encouraged art or 
Bcictice; that it failed to comprehend the importance 
of any of the problems of political and social life, 
and that Buddhist priests are novv-a^laya generally 
noted for their Ignorance and indolence. Moreover 
this grand system of Buddhist monachism inherited 
the inevitable tendency of every sjstcm of minutely 
regulated observances^ to degenerate into an external 
formalism. When the first burst of euthusiaam has 
passed^ the religion that overleaps all earthly piety 
soon collapses into a religion of forms, into a system 
of Phariscekm equally irrational and immoraL TJiia 
has actually happened in the cose of Buddhism. 

But the best test for the value of any system of 
morality is the position it assigns to woman. Here 
Buddhist morality is found signally wanting. Tlio 
^stem of Buddhism leaves woman w'here it found 
her 2,000 years ago. Instead of educating and ekva- 
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ting her, inatead of breaikiiig thoaQ ehoins of slavery 
in which women were held all over A^ia, instead of 
giving woniftii a posUion in society worthy of her 
innate purity, Buddhism grudgingly allowed women 
a place in the hierarchy es nuiis, but with the 
dUtinct unde ns landing that there was no hope of 
solvation for them unless through being reborn us 
men* 

Til is idea of re-birth brings us to the last and 
most important defect of Buddhist morality. The 
idea of transmigration pervades the whole systein of 
Buddhist ethics like a deadly poison. For the theory 
of a mans destiny being detemiined by the slock of 
merits orid deliver its accumulated in previous forms 
of ciXiatence, constitutes Buddhism a system of fata¬ 
lism j wdiilst the idea of improving ones future pro¬ 
spect by works of super-erogationy converts morality 
into a vast scheme of profit and loss. 

Hence the Chinese Buddhist actually keeps a 
debtor and creditor account with himself of the acts 
of each day, and at the end of the year he w^inds 
it up. If the balance k in lib favour, it b carried 
on to the account of the next year, but if against 
him, something extra mu^t be done to make up the 
deficiency* 

Thus It happens, tliat thb grand moral syatem 
of Buddiiiam, starting with the idea of the entire 
renunciation of self, ends in that downright selfish* 
uess, w^hich abhori erune, not because of its sinful- 
u^ but because it b a personal injury, whlcb sees 
no moral pollntlon in sin, but mrreiy a cahunity to 
be deprecated, or a mbfortuuq to be shunned* 
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Morality however is not in Itself sufficient to 
break through tlie eircle of transmigration, to carry 
men across the ocean of misery, to save them from 
the e^ils of existence. The object of morality is to 
practically extinguish the passions, to root out <le- 
aire. But the deepest root, tlie first cause of desire, 
lies in theoretical ignorance, misconception, delusion. 

To eradicate this delusion, therefore, to remove 
tliU ignorance and misconception regarding the outer 
and inner world, would be the final means of deli¬ 
verance, would rid the self of all the trammels of 
existence, would actually lift the individual practically 
and theoretically out of the circle of transmigration 
and land him on the shores of Nirvana, In one 
word, whilst morality practically e.xtingnishes tho de¬ 
sire of existence, abstract meditation or speculative 
philosophy extinguishes existence iLself, 

Morality and philosophy therefore are indispen¬ 
sable to each other, whatever their relative impor¬ 
tance may be, As Christianity requires both, good 
works and faith, thus also Buddhism bases the idea 
of salvation on a combination of the two factors, 
moral action and abstract thought or intelligence. 

As Buddhist morality requires men to iinitato 
the doings of Buddha, thus also Buddhist philosophy 
invites men to conform to and to follow up the very 
idea of Buddha, for the word Buddha meana literally 
*‘one who knows^” i.e, one who knows the unreality 
of all phenomena, which knowledge is looked upon as 
the result of Bbstract meditation. The way in which 
Buddha departed from this world, by the mental pro¬ 
cess of inwardly realising the total impcnuanency uiid 
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iiotliiiigrieM of all enrthly forms of existence, of over- 
coitiing not only the desire of existence, but destroy¬ 
ing existence itself by a purely inieUectual logicnl 
proci^s—this is the object of Buddhist philosophy, 
this 15 the fimil patli to Xin^Ana, 

Unfortunately however Buddhas followers differ¬ 
ed froiri each other in no other detnil of doctrine so 
Ttinch 03 in the manner in which tliey l^tiilt up their 
systems of philosophy. They acerned to fukc u de¬ 
light in eontradicting eoch other, and the eonsefjueiicu 
wa% that BuddhisTii oplit irito a great number of dif¬ 
ferent philoaophicnl school<^<^h storting from the 
sstae circle of Idca^t os given above, and each coming 
to pretty nearly the same reault, to the idea of Kir- 
vAna, iiiiiUlliigrri developed nominalistic and realistic 
scLioohnv divided itself into Bchoob of Idealism luid 
Materialism, produced systems of Positivism oiid Nihil¬ 
ism. And tiicrc is very little they have in common 
with each other beyond the following propositions, 
which form the fundamental ideas of the philosophic 
systems of all shades and all ages In the sphere oi 
Buddhist orthodoxy. 

AH start from the so-called four truths (AiyAniwa- 
tyfiiii) or the idea that misery b a ncceasary attribute 
of sentient existence, tliat tlie acx^nmulation of misery is 
caused by do^irc, that the extinction of desire b possible 
and that there is iik path that leads to that extinction* 
Another leading proposition! coinrnori to all schools 
k tills, that individual existunce ([icrsonality) k mndt^ 
up hy the foliowing five coitstiuicuta (Sknndhusb the 
orgrin ized hoily^ seiit'lltiotu |»erception, discrimination 
and consciousness. 
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AjEnJnt thertj is tolcirablc nnanimitj os to a cer¬ 
tain concatenatiau of chubc and effect, which is con- 
aiJert-d to fomi the real explanation of the riddle of 
existence. There are twelve links (XitlHrias) in thia 
endless clmln of cause and effect Existence, it is said, 
is cniisixl by 1, ignorance or delusiotij ignorance pro- 
flnced 2, action; from action arista 3, coDsclouBiica, 
thence i, siibstantlalily, tlionce 3, tJie six organs of 
fiefeeption icyc, ear, nose, tongue, body and nund); 
(roin the action ol these organs arises U, sensation, 
tijeiice comes 7, perception; thence 8, desire or lust; 
irom this desire springs 9, the cleaving to existence, 
wiiieli produces lU, individual existencej the latter 
fiiiiis its expression in 11, birth, but birth invariably 
produces 12, decrepitude and death, and death, though 
It breaks up the above-mentioned five constituents 
(SkaiidJms) of individual life, leaves beJiind the rn- 
piMductive power, « genu os it were, which has to 
run tJm same round again through ignorance, action, 
consciousness and so forth. 

Here we have then again, in philosophy also, the 
Kline circle, which we observ-ed befoi^ in the system 
of the physical universe and—in the form of trans- 
migration—in the moral order of the world. 

We see therefore, how fitly Buddhism at the 
very outset adoptod the emblem of a wheel in order 
to typify the leading characteristics of its faith. What 
the cross is to the Christian Clnircli, cnibleinaticdlv 
Igniting to tlie cetitrnl truth of theoretjciil and prac- 
Ucul^ Christiainty, tht* mme aa rtilnesB of 

siginlitancfi is to the Bud-lbist his Dlinrnm Ti hufcm, 
the so-called “wln-tl of doefniic." As (he Christian 
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speaks of preaching the cross, so the Bqddhkt spenks 
of “ turning the wheel of doctrine.” For the idea of 
ce4iselc3s rotation running through the whole system, 
brunch and root, has made of Ilucldhism altogetlter a 
system of wheels wilhiu wheels. Ecce 

I have Ijeen turning this wheel before the cyts 
of my readers, and it Is time now to stop it by way 
of pointing out what the final escape from this weary 
diziy round is, which Buddhism oliera by means of 
mental abstraction. What is NirvAns? 

There has been much dispute in the learned 
world among Buddhists and among European scholars, 
whether Nirvana means absolute anullilbtion or not, 
I would humbly suggest, that if tlie learned writers 
on the subject, instead of presuming Buddhisia to 
have bean one and the same thing everywher<^ and 
in all ages, instead of overlooking that Buddhism k 
one thing as a scientific sjatern and another us a 
popular practical religion, had taken into considera' 
tlou tliat there are as many different Buddhistic de¬ 
nominations, schools and parties, as there are Christian 
sects, it would have saved much useless disputation. 

The doctrine of Nirvilno, like all other Buddhist 
doctrines, has been differently handled in differeut 
ages, by different schools, writers and preachers. 1 
ba\'C given much thought to the subject, and tlie 
conclusions I arriv-e at are these. 

In the absence of ancient manuscripts and by 
reason of the repeated textual alterations which the 
Buddhist canon suffered before it was fixed in the 
form in which we now have it, it is praclicntly 
impossible to deteruune wiiat Shfikyamunt Buddha 
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hlinsotf Jiiught on the subject. He finty liavc looked 
upon NirvAna ftn a state of per^oimL iinniortaiity of 
the spirit.^ exempt from tlie eddies of transmigration 
and revelling in the enjoyment of unlimited li]^ppirie$e 
through the aiinihUatioii of all desire. He majf have 
viewed Xlrvana as a state of absolute annihilation of 
peraonality and individual existence. It is impossible 
to decide wliicli of tlie two views he actually held. 
But I am inclined to think lie most probably left 
the question undccidod in his own mind. 

After Biiddlia^s death, his followers may UkewLso 
have kft the problem untouched for some time. 
But the most ancient Sutras which we possess coin¬ 
cide with the popular literature of modern Buddhism^ 
in describing Nin^ita as a state of exemption from 
birth and deaths os a condition of peace and felickyj 
imply!ug not only the eontinuatioji of consciDuaness 
and personality, but an active interest in the pro- 
gresa of religion on earthy which occasionally prompts 
individuals., after liaving entered Nirvana, to reappear 
oij earth in order to interfere on behalf of the 
faitbfuh 

On the other hand, both ancient and modem 
philosophica] schools of Buddhism have always had 
a leaning to and in most instances have iictually de¬ 
fined Nirvana a^i u state of absolute annihilation, 
where there is neither conedousuess nor personality, 
Dor existence of any kind. And 1 do believe that a 
consistent development of the principles of Buddhism 
must always lead to the some nagativo result, that 
existence b but a curse and that therefore the aim 
of human effort should be the total annihilation 
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of tlic |>cmoiiuUty miJ exis^U^iice of eacli indiv^idiiul 
tioiiL 

i^fodcrii philosopliicftl ^IiooIa of Buddhism arc 
all TuoTd or leas inllueticod by a spirit of 80[)hi»ric 
nitiilisnii They deal with Nirvfuia m they deal with 
every other dogiimj wdtli heaveii and hell: they deny 
its objective rcuHtVj placing it altogetlier iu the ab¬ 
stract. They dissolve every proposition into a tbesb 
and its anti-thesis and deny both. Thus they say 
Nirvana is not annihilation^ but they also deny its 
positive odjeetive reality. According to them the 
soul enjoys in NirvAna neither existence nor non- 
existence, it is neither eternal tior non-eternal, neither 
annihilated nor non-annihilated. Nirvfina is to them: 
a atiite of whicli nothmg can he said, to which no 
attrihiite? can be given; k is altogether an abstract, 
devoid alike of ull positiv^e and all negative qualities. 

What shall we say of such empty useless specu¬ 
lations, auch sickly, dead words, whose fruitless 
sophistry offers to that natural yearning of the hu- 
loan heart after ar* eternal rest nothing Ijctter than— 
a philosophical myth? It is hut natural that a reli¬ 
gion which starred with moral and intellectual bank¬ 
ruptcy should end in moral and inttillectual suicide. 

But sad, pitiably sad it is to see a religion that 
contains so many true ideas to produce reaulta so 
barrel^ so deajdly. Bunsen was right in his estimate 
of the value of this pnrposelt^ religion. Buddhism, 
he said, may be regarded as a sort of repose of hu¬ 
manity after its deliverance from the Inmvy yoke of 
Brahmanism and the w'iid orgies of nature worship. 
But this repose is that of a weary wanderer, who is 
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withhold from the prosecution of God’s work on this 
earth by his utter despair of the triumph of justico 
and truth in actual life. In the plan of the worlds 
order it seems even now to be producing the effect 
of a mild dose of opium on the raving or despairing 
tribes of weary-hearted Asia. 

Tlie sleep lasts long, but it is a gentle one, and who 
knows how near may be the dawm of the resur¬ 
rection morning? 
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In the pri^ceditig lecture I exhibited Buddhism 
from a doctrinal point of view, I endeavoured to do 
so with due impartiality, taking for my ba^ia the 
more ancient acripturea of the Buddhists and eonfin^ 
ing my remarks to those features of doctrine^ vi^hich 
are the common property of all the Buddhistic schools 
and sects. Wlmt is then the value of Buddhism as 
a syatem of doetrlne? 

No doubt Buddhism has brought to light many 
valuable and true ideas^ and being .free from any 
trommels of notionality it was peculiorly adapted to 
impress these trutlis upon all the peoples of Eastern 
Asia, among wliom it obtalne<l a footing. t have 
shown with what broad and enlarged views the Bud¬ 
dhists ex{>oundcd that mysterious book of revelation, 
Natun‘, anticipating centurji:^ before Ptolemy, the 
bitters H^-stem of cycle and epicycle orb in orb^ 

Though no Buddhist ever altained to the clearer 
insight and matheniatical analysis of a Co[icrulctis^ 
New'tan, Laplace or HerBchel, it must be acknowU^lged 
tlittt Buddhism fbre-stailed in several instances the 
most spkndid discoTcries of modern itsirouamy* Teach- 
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ing the origin of each world to Jiaye taken place 
out of a cloiidf the Buddhists anticipated 2,000 years 
ago Her^chel’s nebular hypothesk. And wdien those 
very patches of cloudy light or diffn^ed nelniloslties 
which Flerschil 3U|jpoaed to be “diffused matter has¬ 
tening to a world birth"^ dissolved themaelvea before 
the monatcr telescope of Lord Rosse into as many 
assemblages of suns, into tliousarvds of other world- 
Hystems dispersed through the wilAs of hoiindle^ 
spaee^ modern astronomy was but verifying the more 
ancient Buddhistic dogma of a plurality of world% 
of the co-existent^e of thousands of ehiliocosinoi in¬ 
habited by multitudes of living beings. 

Againj tim Buddiiist idea of each world being 
subject to destruction l>y fire, in order to be re-coii- 
stnicted again in a siniilar form, can not be repugnant 
to modern astronomers, w^ho witnessed the di 3 ap|>car^ 
jince oi stars thro ugh blitzing conflagrations and who 
believe in the existence of a resisting medium in 
space, which retarding every year the movement of 
every planet and every sun finally results in the 
dissolution of every globe, to give way—us Buddhism 
teaches us—to a new heaven and a new earth. 

Lven some of the residta of modem geology 
may be said to have been intuitively divined by 
Buddhism, For the Bnddhiats knew jhe interior of 
otir earth to be in an incundesceiit state, they spoke 
of the formation of each earth as having occtipieiJ 
Buecesslve periods of Incaleulahle duration, they strong¬ 
ly intiiiiated that we are walking on the eiitacomhs 
of dead ge Herat ion that wc siil^^kt on a world 
resting on worlds vauishciL 
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Another spark of divine light which the Bud- 
el hkt^ h c!i?^'crniblo in their recognizing 

iiiid con?jtiintly tench in the most inti male connection 
iK:tvvecn tlie vi&ihle and inviHlble world. They knew 
that ^‘tlungfl seen aro not tlie only rcalitiefi."' They 
looked upon the planets aa inhabited by multitude?, 
all eagerly listening to Buddha's preaching. They 
|>eopled the nir with spirits, the iirinament wStJi 
legions of human Injlnga, snperiar to ourselves in 
purily and happiness^ but constantly Sriter-coinniuni- 
eating with us pigmies. Tliey saw heaven open to 
oaeh aspiring soul ami mansions prepared there for 
those of a |inre and tninf|nil heart. I'hey unJerstood 
that iiTi immense crowd of specHitora is w^atching 
US unseen with intense Interest, a crowd of devil? 
grinning with deUglit at the [>rogress of evil, and 
host* uf angelic beings rejoicing over the spread of 
truth OB earijn 

The Bnddldst system of morality also jKissesses, 
in spite of the many defects which I pointed out in 
the p reced i ug leciti re, man y prai sc wort fiy feat ures. 
It started with the recogiiitiori of sin and evil as the 
heir-loom of mortul man. It pointed out in the 
strongest term? the ini permanency and hollowness of 
every! hing eurEhly. It exhorted its devotees to extend 
love aTid charity to man and beast. It marked selfish* 
nc^ )ii?t and |ni5Lsion as the chief enemies of hyuian 
luiptnness. It pnSnted ptit the superiority of the In¬ 
ward life over outwnrii existence. It taught its ad- 
hcreiits to look iiwav from earthly sensual ohjei'ts to 
ngloijs invi>ililc mid inspired tlicm^—at least to a 
certain exteiii—with lll^p[•^^ of immortality. 
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Oi) the other hand Boddhii^ra ia disfigured by 
EOrno loost iiii|mrtii[it mdical defccta, wlitcli ivill iii 
the eatlrnuttoji of tin iiiijjurtuit eritic fur outivei^li 
lilt the above mcittloiitd points of udv'nivtnge, end 
wliieU in fact neutroliise most of its benefieiul clem* 
viita. \V iictUcr we look tipon J^uddhiMii as u system 
of religion, moral tty or plitlosophy, we ol> 3 erve every- 
wlitfi'e fundamental errors directly antagonistic to a 
heiilfldy dcvclopincrit of either the iutt-llectual or 
litoral litciiltics of mankind. But insttfiid of rejieating 
here all the detnik-d ftilldcies wtih wliich the Bud¬ 
dhist dogma U aatiirated and which I pointed out 
jMt.'^na/U In the prcci-dltig two lectiii't-s, it will suffice 
to give prominetice to the most striking features, 
which mar the othenvise undentahle beauty of this 
grand system of nafural religion. 

BudtIhUm is intellectually defective. It arose 
from a feeling of spiritiiul bankruptcy and never after 
recovered its mental ecjuilibriiim. Jt is therefore 
essentially a religion of sullen despidr, based on the 
total obliteration of a healthly faith in the octmd 
coiistitiition of things, penetrated by a spirit of 
morose uAimJon, mental and moral, and resulting in 
a barren sophistic niliilUm which fails to recogmiie 
in nature, in history, in human affairs the will of 
God, and never thought of interpreting that will by 
the dictates of hnmnn conscience. Buddhism is in 
fact a system of religion viithout liope and strictly 
speaking even without God, a system of morality 
without a conscience, a system of philosophy which 
weaiw either the musk of ipuiiscendtntal mysticism or 
of ijiliilistic cyiucisti). 
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Biiddttis^iii h furiUc^r iiitulk'ctuiiUy wcnk^ 
of j(s ptoiligluus foiii]{%^ for the tiiimciiloii!^ 
|>ecaas<^ k coiutrs into coilbion with tlio ri^sulta of 
cxperi 1114211 tal uiul especially also hecanse 

it gives aiidi undue preference to the transcondeiitul 
and the futurcj th^^t it U utterly incapable of eom- 
preheiiding or iippi'cclatiiig the claiiiis of rcuJiLy and 
the demands of the present 

Morally also Buddhi^iiti h found sHdly wanting. 
Til 0 ugh ]jro(e&sing to deist roy Hah] its system of 
morality is [>crvaJed by a spirit of ciilculating sulfifth- 
nes3^ its sodnl virtues are essentiiilly negative and 
strikingly uurrtutful in gixid works. 

Am 1 overstating iny case and shooting beyond 
the murk? Is tt that 1 prove too miicli and thus 
expose myself to the charge of having proved too 
little? Should not rominon sense tell me, tliat a re- 
Irgioti so defective, so uninituruh so worthless, coiiht 
not pos^sibly have attained such wide-spread nceepra¬ 
tion, could not have become the avowed crectl of 
several hundred millions of reasoning creatures? 

Certainly^ if 1 had asserted that Buddhism re^ 
mained anywhere or for any length of time a mere 
By stem of doctrine and consistently dev^elopecl itself 
in practical life, as it was developed by thinking 
ininds in the solitude of the cloister or in the study 
of the philosopher, 1 would have to demur to these 
charges. But the fact ]% 1 have constanrEy kept in 
mind tlmt Buddhism ift one thing as a dogmatic tlieo- 
retie sj^steui and aiioiher thing as a living practical 
religion, that Bucldlibm developed itself in one form 
under the crueihle of logii:tiI thought nud was moulded 
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into unotlit^r unJer the sofer pnn'ficat h\^ 

Hueticcs of daily life, iii I he slruggle for existence* 
Whiirst the Ouddhii^t philoa^ijdiur or moridrst in 
h\3 .^tudyj in Jiis pnlpitt In liia writings correctly un¬ 
folded liuddhUm m a sjt^teni of cold atljfdsiii and 
barren nihHiszii, the conunon people in id I Bijdilhi»iric 
countriea inatitictively drifted into a form of worship 
essentially polytheistic and rose in some instnne^^ 
even to avowed iloriothct^m. VYhilst the BiHldliist 
phitosopliio cation (AbiJhaniia) descrilfcs Xirvalmt^ 
the highest good of nninkiud, as a state of utter 
annihilation^ the religious instincts of tlie people 
substituted for it hopes of more tnugible positive 
bcatitiule. Whilst Buddhism as a system of doctrine 
leaves no room for the klea of atonement^ the prac¬ 
tical religious conscience asserted its divine rights 
and engrafted upon the ceremoninl of tiie church a 
service of prayer and sacrilice especially intended to 
expiate the guilty conscience and to remove the 
coDsequeucea of sin and the sting of death and hell 
Ihese are but instaticca, sudicknt however to 
show that Goethe^s famous saying 

*^Ein Mc4ikIi Li i^^ncni danl^lii OrmngD 

I(t ikb dm W^gci wobl 

BO true and yet so simplev that it refuses to be 
truiislated, is as true in Asia as onywlitro else 

AVe must allow therefore that unnatural and 
monstrous as Buddliisni appears when viewed merely 
as a dogmatic sji'stem, many of its abnormities have 
been toned down, amended or rcotiUcd in the arena 
of practical Uft^ under the ijiflucnce of the religious 
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conscience mJi eomnion ^ense, li would be unjiiflc 
tlieii if I were to stop with tlie exposition of litid- 
diiiidim oil,the biwb of iu cnnoiikiil litemtUFe* It 
wiil Ive but fuir to tlie reputntion of and 

neccssiiry to the cotujiletioii of this sketch of its rclU 
gjoii^ if' f proece^i to consider Buddhism as a practi- 
cni religionj drawing niy infbrination from nettinl 
observiitioJi of tnoJeru BtidJIiistic worsliip ns well ns 
from tlie popular litcnitiire wbicli circulates among 
the middle niid lower classes of BuddhistIc countries. 

But to avoid useless repetiuons I simll confine 
myself to those forms of rcligiotis brUvf and practice 
among moJeni Buddhists which deviate from the theo¬ 
retical system of their own cliurcln 

It is a reiiiiuiiit of the ancient trcc-worsliip, that 
almost every religious sect of A?ija has a -saert'^l tree 
of its own. The Bralinmns revered the Ficus Indico^ 
for which BuddbisTn crlgiiuilly auhstituted tiie Fiona 
Religiosa. But in coiim of time the Buddhists cither 
reverted to tlie farmer troo or cotilbundcd the two. 
They were probably h^d to do so bj' the intiittive ap 
prehension ihat Buddhism^ as it grew and apread, 
Bingiilnrly followed the mode of growth which h a 
distinctive mark of the siicred tree of the Brahmans^ 
the Ficu^ In dice- It Is a ijeeuliuritj'' of the latter 
that it. extends itself by letting lU bmuehes droop 
and take root^ plan ting nurseries of its own and so 
multiplying itself by tlmS means, that a single tree 
lonns a curionsly arehed grove. 

This is precife-dy the way in whicli Boddhism 
propagate<l itself. It geriiiinuted in ludiaj but sent 
out branches South and North, eiieh taking root, and 
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mrh porpolunting itdelf by rurther olTdioots, whikt 
till? piirout stock was gru^lunlty withering und finally 
decayed. Buddlikin left but few tmecs behind in 
Iiitljti, but it still lives in Ceylon and in the oft- 
shouts of (lie Stnghnlijse church in Burmah, Siam and 
Pegu. TrV hen Biidiilitsm became almost totally extinct 
in India, the whole force of its vitality seemed to 
throw itsell northwards ami it spread with renewed 
vigour and widening shade over Caslimcre, ami Nepanl 
to China ami Tibet. Chinese Buddhism threw forth 
new branches, northwards into Corea and Japan, and 
southwards over Cochin-China. Cambodia and Logos, 
whilst Tibetan Biiddlilsui ptishinl its branches into 
Mongolia, MancUiiria and the greater part of Central 
Asia. 

^ow in each of titese countries BuddhUm estab¬ 
lished separate chimdics, each having its owti locally 
diversified life, its ow*n anplings, Its own fruits and 
yet all these many branclics with their endless rami¬ 
fications form One grove, one compact whole, pervad¬ 
ed by the same sap, connected with each other and 
with the old ivkhercd parent stock in India by a net 
of intertwining roots. 

It ia quite beyond tlie limits of this lecture to 
go into all these natiomil peculiarities and local var¬ 
ieties ot Buddhism, interesting as they are to the 
student of comparative anthropology. I must confine 
iiij'self to the more prominent general cbaracteristica. 
And here we observe one grand distinction standing 
out in bold relief, a distinction which U now gener¬ 
ally recognized by Buddhist scholars when they speak 
of Southern and Northern BaddhUm. 
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Southern Biicldhbm^ or the church of CcYlon 
wrtli her oft^^priiig, being hjcHlly hi close proxbnky 
to the parent stock mid by naturwl trircuimtunccs in a 
coinpamtively i$o!ntcd position, retained the sfrong^l 
rc^etnlihince to the original BudJhbiu of Jndia.^ auel 
seemed sy in [pathetically m it ^vero to suffer under 
every blow fitruck iit irs parent stock. At first inileed 
Singhiilese Buddhism displayed a vigorous heaUhy 
life: It spread to Buniiah and Siam, and gent tbrth 
fresh shoots towards SuinatrOf rfnva niid Borneo. But 
the latter were nipped in the bud by ^he inroad of 
llohatiimcdaiiiam which almost t^mpletely isolated the 
mother clnirch in Ceylon and panih'zed her efforts. 
When Biiddliiziim in India aha received itf^ death-blow 
the Singluilese ehurch was still more affected by it> 
Its vigour and growth remained stunted ever afier. 
The GOnsequeuce ivas that the Buddhist dogma 
was left in Ceylon, Bunnuh and Siam in shitu qiio 
tip to the present day. There was too little life re¬ 
maining for iride[>eiident dogmatic and ecclesiastical 
dcvclopitieut. There wm little temptation from with¬ 
out to engraft foreign ideas and Bupersttuong upon 
the traditional stock of doctrines and instit lit ions. 
Shivaism and Sliamatiisra, which saturated and leaven¬ 
ed the Buddhist ehurchei of the North to a veiy 
considerable extent, never influenced tlie minds of 
Southern Buddhists, Tliey clong to tim old traditions, 
retained the ancient dogma, preserved their priiniiive 
niouaatic and ecclesiatical forms in languid torpor, 
hut witli tolerable fidelity. 

Still even tiercj Buddhi^^m hi getting [>opulairized 
could not avoid uliogcther the modifying influouees 
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of tli<f rcligiouH Jiiid moral instlnctii of tlie common 
praple. Wlint I sail] In the precciHiig lecture oboiit 
BuddhUm m general, suijstantiully coitjculea with the 
theoretical teacliing of morlem Bnddhista in Ceylon. 
But the eoinmon jieojjle tlierc have instinctively toned 
flown many of the un natural products of Buddhistic 
K’holastieisnt. 

* 

Cold, lifeless, abstract Atheism was too repulsive 
to the warm reUgious tiistiiicts and oifeetsotiB of the 
people who inatiiictively substituted for it idoUtroua 
deification of hmiiqnily. They worship the seven 
ancient Bufldhaa, and Siidkyainutit Guutaina in par* 
ticular, tiley accord divine honours to liis principal 
discifiles or BtHlhisnttvas, they prostrate themselves 
before the imoges of tliese worthies, bring tUem of 
f<Tings, address them in prayer, revere their relics 
with superstitious awe. Hut they do all this without 
inakmg any logical distinction betwecti tlie ioia<»e 
ami the heroe represented by it, without realising to 
themseves when they worship in the Uunples whether 
It IS the mere act of worsldpping that will avert 
calamity or procure happiness for them, or whether 
the inviaible Buddha or Bodiiisattva actually baa the 
jiower to influence tlieir fortunes. 

Ihu educatcfl Buddhist will always deny being 
ginUy of idolatry. Me merely remembers those an¬ 
cient spiritual heroes by fneaijs of statuary represenl- 
ationi^ he fiicrviy vo^vb in tht pnscnce of those idols 
to follow their esamplc and pnictiso mornlitv ami 
holinc&s. But the comriion iH-ople incnpahlc of*draw, 
mg such fine distinctions muehanii:ally wotshit. those 
hero«.-s of their church, hoping thereby to derive 
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temporal ami eternal advantagea. Tlieira ia tliereforc 
not uii atheistic reli^oii but a ^vorabip of the geniuo, 
n deiUcatjoii of liiiiniiiiity. And tbU is wliut Buddhism 
amounts to everywhere in the minds of the common 
f>eople. 

As the consciousness of God, this divine legacy 
inherited by every human soul, r<?ooiled from the 
godless atheism of the jnetaphysiciaii, thus also the 
sound coiiunoii sense of the tin tutored inultUude as¬ 
serted itself in opposition to tlie refined teachings of 
the schools regarding the in tore state (Xirvilua), 
The literature of Southern Buddliisiii renounces the 
ver}' idea of individuality^, deiiiesr the existence of a 
scimntte ego, a self, and consistently thcreforo sees 
the highest boon of mankind In toinl annihilation of 
nil forms of exUteiice. Kirvtina is to this over-wise 
school-philosophy neither a slate of consciousness nor 
unconsciousness, nor is it a state that is neither con¬ 
scious iior unconscious; it is simply a noii-entit)’, 
and the being that enters thin elate must hccomc non¬ 
existent. This is wliat the J3uddliist priest teaches to 
the present day; this is the food he offers to human 
souls hungering and thirsting for a future of hop 
piness and bliss. Surely it is giving a stone to 
children cr 3 'iiig for bread- And tlioiigh it he the 
pliiloaophera stone, it is not to be wondered at if 
the common people turn away Jrom it unsatisfied. 

The facA is, this imniiiilation theory has nowhere 
in any Btiddhwlic country met with popular aca;]i- 
intioii. Though Souttmrii BuJdldsts did not proceed 
to substitute any dclinite conceptions of a real pfim- 
ilBc of jK-rsoiial conscious iinmorfniity for this ah- 
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itract m(!taphj5icnl nihilism, they comforted tlicmselvci 
with the idea, that—wjiatever Nirvflna migiit flctnnl- 
ly be—there would be there iio more of the horrora 
of tranaiiilgration, no more of the misery of life ntid 
death, no more of the torments of hell. Thus the 
common people aemstomed them selves to think and 
apeak of NirvAna negatively. They understand it to 
lx* final cessation of the weary round of hlrth and 
death, a state absolutely exempt from all sorrows and 
troubles. 


With the exception of these two points, Athcfsin 
and Xihiliam, the practical religion of Southern Bud' 
dhisfs has adopted tiie whole range of liuddhist 
dogmas a? exhibited in the precMling lecture. If wc 
are to apply the historical distinction of HmAyana 
and MuhAyana we might therefore consider Singhalese 
Biiddhiato to be followers of the Himlyana (^stem. 
When a Icamefl Chinese Buddhist (Hiuentsang) who 
visited Ceylon in 640-4.5 A.D. dasaed the Buddhists 
of Ceylon among the adherents of the Alahfiyaim 
school, he had moat probably before his mind those 
very points, the negation of Atheism and ^Hhilism, 
iti which the practical religion of Bontheni Buddhists 
following the natural bent of the religious instincts 
and common sense assimilated itself, though uninten¬ 
tionally and independently, with their Northern con- 
temporaries, among whom the Jlahuyar.a school was 
inen flourishing. 

There are indei^ a few other points of rcsem- 
bhmcc, instam^ of expansion given to original Bud* 
dhem by Buddhists of the North, types of which 
might be nofHJcd in the popular Buddhism Ccy* 
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Ion. Itj for exmiiplc, tlie Gomiiioii people of Oeylnn 
—perhaps niore or less uncauseloiisly—^bring tlieir 
offerings to liodtlliUA and sainus if it were mi 
ntoouig gacritice, this might be looked opun as an 
expansion of the origuml Buddlikin of India which 
indeetl leaves no room for any aiouement wdmLsoever^ 
and lis the germ iroiii vvhieli tJie more ekbonited 
ritual of propitUition and ntoneiiient now coniiiiou 
amoi^g NorHieni Buddfiists sprung, Alinute investigin 
tion would also discover anioiig modern Singhalese 
Buddhists slight tracer of the llysiicisui of the Nor tin 

The-SC arej however, hut ml nor points of reseiii- 
blance, originating most likely not in any historicul 
connection with tlie Mahiiyiina school of the North, 
but in the constitution and natural bent of the reli¬ 
gious mi Eld which is the same all the w^orld over. 
The leading, ruling ideas in the practical religiou of 
Singhalese Buddhism are not those of the Mnhayana 
school 

Taking all in aU, therefore, I buHcve 1 am 
justified ill saying that the BuddhEstn of Ceylon, 
even considered oa a practical religion,, has preserved 
more of the characterlsties of primitive Buddtibin 
than any other branch of the same church, and is 
on the whole a tolerably faithful exponent of that 
phase in the development of the Buddhist religion 
which ia known under the name of the HinAyana 
system. 

The same might he said with some limitation of 
the Buddhist church^ of Burmah and Siam, which 
are closely allied to the mother church ol C-cyhm 
and essentially Iselofig to the same Hitifiyaua system. 
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though they have used still niore liberty iii popiilor- 
mng the tniditioiial erecfl thiui the Singhalese ever 
ventured to do. Burmese and Siamese BuddLbt.<t were 
besides more thon Singhalese Biuldliisis under the 
inHueuee of 6rnhiiim)i^m aijd went even so far ns to 
anmlgarnato with the Buddhist religion notions derived 
from the primitive tree and serpent worship whicli was 
a form of religion not only prior to Buddirifim but 1 

indigenous in liurmuli and Sbtn. The cousecpienee k, i 

that practical Buddhist worship there is niiirked by J 

the prevalence of Bmhiiianie inythologv. 1 

As in Ceylonj so here also the scholustic system 
of niliiltstie atheism has been converted into a po¬ 
pular form of polytheism, a worship of Buddhas and 
Bodhisattvas, Nagiis and demons. There are mo^^ 
over in Bunnah ond Siam many traces of the pecu¬ 
liar teachings and rites ol the Maliilyana and even 
of the Tantra school, ao tlint the popular Buddhism 
of these two countries muy be considered to be the 
connecting link between the Buddhism of the South 
(Ceylon) and the Buddhists of the North fChiua 
Tibet, (fcc.). ’ 

The religious systems of Norilierji Buddhism as ^ 

carried out in practical life by the Buddhists of Cash- 
mere, Ncpaul, and all couutries North and North- 
East of the Himalaya, will strike any observer at first 
sight as a moat heterogeneous mixture of foreign, 
especially lodiim, and native elements, embodying The 
mythological deities of almost any religion that%ver 
e.tisted in Eastern Asia. 

Let us in imagination visit a Buddhist temple 
connected with a monastery, say the largest that is I 
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to be fouiid ill ony of the nbove named regions, but 
tvlikli h only a magnified apeeimen of wtijit yon may 
find en mimaiure or in cletached portiiiJi& in every 
city ^vithill the spliere of Northcni Buddhism. Let 
ns abe> suppose that wc have for our guide on inteb 
Hgent and w’clbread Buddliist priest, a rara arw in¬ 
deed, but still, let us charitably hope, to be found 
somewhere, one that h able to explain rhe mytholo¬ 
gical origin and meaning of all tiie objects of worship. 

Start with him on j^our expedition, and he will 
point out to you a large tree marking from afar^ ns 
you iippronchp the locality of the sacred edifice, the 
gables of whicli are likewise nunarkable from a distaure 
by their peculiar shape and the dragon figorcs which 
suriuount tliem. When your eye catchc s the spleudiil 
tree in front of the building, your guide wnli tell 
you thiit this tree h a spetdiiien of the sacred Ilfldlii- 
tree (Ficus religiosa), that on embaiiisy expreas'ly sent 
for this purpose to BudJha’-gAya in India brought a 
shoot from tlic veritable tree under which ShAkyamu- 
ni sat when he attained to Buddhaship. \pn may 
remark that the tree before you k by no means a 
Fieus religiosa, but a Ficus indica, or it may happen 
that it is neither of tlie two, but a palm-tree (most 
probably then the BoraSs^ns flabelliformiB); but the 
priest will tell you neverthels^ss with a bland smile 
that it k a Ficus religiosa, and that only ignorant 
and w'antonly sceptical persons can have any doubt 
on the subject. Is there not a plate erected at the 
foot of the tree, stating that this tree grew out of 
a shoot brought directly from the holy land, cut off 
the very Bi>dhi tree at G%a? 
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An you turn towiirdii the principal entrance of 
the buildtJig, you reitmrk, a yard or ti%'o i» advance 
of the fiight of atepa leading up to it, figures of 
crouching lions caned in stone mid resting on pedes¬ 
tals, placed on either side. You will be told that 
these are emblems of Shaikyainuni whose cognomen 
ShAkyaairnha (lit. Shaky a, the lion) indicates tiiat 
he is by ids moitil cxcellenee the king of men, as 
the lion by ids strength is the king of the beasts. 
Perhaps your guide will even quote a passage from 
his sacred scriptures "as a lion's howl makes all 
animals tremble, subdues elephants, anvats birds in 
their flight and fish in the water, thus Buddha's ut¬ 
terances upset all other religiona, subdue all devils, 
conquer all heretics and arrest all the misery of 
lil'e.” . ^ 

If it is a sunny day you will find gathered oti 
tlie entrance ste^is a motley assembly t priests and 
beggars, lying luzily hi the sun, or engaged bi eato- 
logical pursuiEH, mending their clothes, cobbling their 
shoes, cleaning their opium pipea_ smohiiig, gainbllng 
and so forth, and your appearance will be the signal 
for a getieral clamour for an alms offering in the 
shape of a foreign cent, or they will offer their aer- 
vices aa piidea. But if it should happen to be a 
feast day the steps and the whole open space in 
front, with the courtj'ards inside, will be crowded to 
excess by a busy multitude, men, women and child¬ 
ren, who have come to worship or to consult the 
oracle, hawketa of fruit and other edibles, booths 
with fancy article of aU kinds, stalls opened by 
druggists, wondering doctors, fortune lellersi, tents 
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for tlie purpose of g^im’bUiig, in short: b eoiupleta 
fair which punhcs its lutdbcr and its clamour close 
to the very altars of the divinities worshipped inside 
the centrill temple. 

As you enter the front-door, a martial figure 
with defying mien, armed to the teeth and sword 
in hand, confronts yoiL It is the image of Veda^ 
the patron and protector of monasteries, faside the 
door there are to the right and left niches for the 
spirits of the door-way who arc supposed to keep 
out ell evil influenceSj and for the Xilga (dragon) 
spirits who arc looked upon as the tutelary deities 
of the ground on %vhich the sacred buildings are 
erected. 

Having passed the first courtj^arrl you arc led 
through a second gateway, wheu your eye is arrest¬ 
ed by four gigantic images, two being placed on 
either side of the gateway^ guarding as it were with 
flaming eyes the entrance to the sanctuary beyond. 
Your guide wilt inform you that thty arc the demon- 
kings of the four regions (Tchstur Mahariidjas) who 
guard the world against the attack of evil . spirits 
(.4fiuras)^ that each of them is posted on a difFerent 
side of the central mountain (Mfiru) engaged in guard* 
ing and defending with the assistance of large armies 
under their command the corresponding quarter of 
the heavens. You will find incense lighted at tho 
feet of these gkntSj and the imagea themselvea al¬ 
most covered with slips of paper eoutainirig either a 
record of vows to be performed in case of prayer 
fluswerecl by these herm^, or ii record of thanks for 
fuvoijii's aircadv Ix^stowed, For you will be told or 
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may witaesa it perhaps wjtli yaiir OTn.ii eyes, that 
fhcse demon kingg are daily wonsilippeil by the com¬ 
mon people, who a5Scribe to them the power of heal¬ 
ing all thc^e diseases and of preventing or averting 
al] tljOf^o calamities which are supposed to be the 
w^ork of o^'il spirits. 

After crossing a seen in I courtyard you reach tlie 
pidrici|ml temple by ascending a amall flight of steps- 
On entering this building yoti see before you five 
little altars placed irv a row with a small itimgc on 
eavli, ami if it is the hour of prayer you niay find 
a number of priests in full eanoiiicols resembling so 
many Roiaan Catholic priests, ehanttiig their mo- 
notoiioiis litofiies and responses to the sound of bell 
and a sort of wooden drum. TJie images before 
whoTo the priet^ts every now and then prostrate 
fhemstdves represent, as* it may liappen, either the 
five Celestial Buddhas (Vtiirochana, Akchoblija, Ami* 
tAblia, Kntim Sambhava and Ambghasiddha) or their 
spiritual sons the so-called five ceU^tlal Bidhisattvaa 
(Sauisntabhatlra) ^ adjriiparii, Ratnapani, Pudmapani 

Avalokiteshvsm or Kivanyio and VishvapaniJ. 
\our guide wdll explain to you that es^erj historic 
Buddha mny be viewed m possjfssing a triple form 
of existeTicej living or having lived among men on 
earth (Tf-tanuclii Buddha), existing metaphysically in 
Kirvana (Dhyani Budilhii), and finally as a reflex of 
himself in u spiritual gon gciiemtccl in the world of 
forms for the purpose of propagating the religitm 
ostiibiished by him during his earthly cjiteer. lie 
will further tell you by way of exnmple thnt the 
famous founder of the present Buddhist Church wn. 
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an M:iniidii BudJUti kiiOAVii umU?r the tmint* Sliikyn- 

Tiiitiii, m DlntLiii BudiUiii lie b nilknl Am-^ 

i,vlitl>£ lib rt-fltfX ill tlie world of foniis or^ ^ 
to Jib i^|jiritiiiil ^oii b ]^u1in:ip4ni {Ai'iildkitS* 

B 1 1 vn ni) * T be Hie i 111 u 1 1 11* refore^ before 1 1 ich 
you. see rile [irlesfit kneel si nil |imstnitiii<^^ them- 

selve^t 'til tilts while dumtiitg tlieir pmyery^ nre the 
cele^iiiii types or the B|iinaiiil mm of those five an¬ 
cient IJn I llijid wlia aceonliii;t to fbe geiieml doetriiie 
of Jin liiliUni liuve already ii|ijieiired in thh prtfsent 
period (K.iljiii]^. 

Srep nearer* Y^ou need not fenr to fjive ofienco 
or to itiiTiirb tlie devotion of men* whn^ ivliikt me- 
ckinlcjdly eonrintung tlieir monoconoiis Umny nnd 
chsittting liielr re^porii^^Sf will sria.adi out n liiind to 
exsuiinie tiie textiire of your dotlies^ to rteeivc on 
alnH, or otfer to li;^lir your eigur or critieisM* in wliia^ 
pel's tbe sbii|K: and sisse of your iioj^e- liluncc over 
the sbonhier of one of ihose priests nnd exriniine bla 
iiisiiiinil of dsiily prayer/' It b neiitly printed in 
large-sissed fnlidKjdu^tl iiufive fy|>e and in the niitive 
ckimcterj but rofully unintelligible to hiiOt b 

Sst 11 <k r i tp p u re g ratf i m sit i eii I Sa tisk ri s 3 "Steiiiti tieslly 
trapislitenited sylliibie hy syllable. LUten to bim^ as 
he ehanrs rytlnuically indeed but in drowsy monoto- 
iiona voice: sarva taihYgnrii sclmmsini sarnAvasonttt 
but1i1hy& biidiihyA sidilhyA shhlhya bodhaya bodlniya 
vilimlhnysi viboilliuyav nioehayst viiiiocluiyai viniocliay^a 
firodbaj-a soil bay a visoillniya visOilbiiy^a saTiiinitAin mo* 
ell ay 4 £i^inipintfif Ac* Poor fellowj lie lias not 
the sligliiest idea of the meaning of these w'ordsp 
though hr mny bn re be^m c him ting these Sanskrit 
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prayors fifty iljiy for over so mfiny }But 

hi! ItJiH n imiioii tbiit ihm* Ktnuij^o hiive suiiie 

itiiijric effoefc IjoiicHi ial lur Ikhim^lf uu(} for \he siilvu- 
tiou of bin Sroiil. is liOut-viT tnlri'ftbly fiootl stnisie 

111 tbe ^vifcnU of Litt pniyt'r ivliidi mnlsj whoii tninslut- 
ecl, m billiJHH^ iijiiy nil flte Tn Mill;; fit ns {U% Buflilhos) 
hike H|* rfirip ifclH'ite in mu! uvui' tuiiuhp uvrr insifriiuL 
cvur deliVI -V with nil ki m iivh-tl^^u! vvicb nil kmmluiIge 
dulivi-r^ tkdivup^ vnuiplutuly ilelivurJ pnrily^ jHiriJy, 
purify^ cniiipluttdy piini) ! ddivur^ yli <luiivur nil 
living cpnirtirus! d'C., &i\ 

rn-*! ou IVotii tln-i^u |ioor vlvlmk-il sahIs flmt ;:ropo 
ill thu {hirkin.^^ fnr tlie H^lit of ii Snvjour wimiii ihi-y 
know n<ir. On the wuWa lo thu ri^ilit nnd left you 
eue ntii^ed tIiu lilu-si^ud sinrnu^ of ui;ilirt-en jiriuso, 
Lolnin^ or Arhsiiis nr LnipiftSi your ^uiile tjilh I hum. 
Tiny nfso reuuivu hotitjiiiu umt vvoi'^liip hj tIju inh-sts 
Avho louk npoti them ii$ ihu Kr^st npo^iflus ot Xorthurn 
Biiddhisni. 

Ijtit wlint do wu SCO tlLcrc isi rlie Imckgroundj 
partly screuned by n Jnrgc nlhir covurud rtiiJi eenaurs 
iiud vnsv^i Mini |ihitus ii| olfuristj^? *rhi"ue tokiy-SPil 
iiiirig^^s. purlnipi ovfp ihirry fiet hi;^li, pltiuml in sit- 
tin- imsrure, airdully uxuvtifcd nnd rkhly ^ilk ihuir 
roiiiitennnf:cs buiinn- nn uxprusHdon of |ihii'iii tnniquik 
iiy. Do tint in^ilily jiiinp ui the eonvliision ihuf \hh 
must be n rc |ire>unmiinn of rhe Iftinnus trinity of 
Kortliern liiuldhisTs. Burlin[J3 it U |iurlyijis noL 
Appeiil to yonv -iihk\ Jf you am In u reni|du dedi- 
ciitvcl to the worship of AmifslUltn UuJdlin, dm triad 
of ^Fp:anric li-iircs is Amirablni in thu centre, Avnltk 
kifcsliviira (his spjriinft] son) ftt Ids lufL and ^lahitj^ 
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tumnprnpffiT t* fiimon& clisiiple of Builtlha^ ot lua 
lixiis<U you ntnv liavt! before vouf 

evi*s wbiir arc [mjaiJiiHy—Hmugii uot corrtrctly 

—cnilvil ibi^ liihUlliEUH of tlio \m^U ]ire:*taiL nuA fiirurc^ 
tluil is to j«oy, Sbakvamioii tiiu lii&tork IbuEakr of 
iiiicieiit Butlillii-iiiis (Kwamyiti) tlas 

Umtl of Miu pri-m-iit Biidclliist liifnii^liy, wUo is Uo\\- 
cs'yr srrit*rly spaakitij^ not a liiulillm bai a [iodliisflt* 

... M iitrfiysi rhe liiiiblhn thsii is to ii|iiH:flr in 

tlia futiiro and U looked upon m tbe eouiiiig Mi.Sijiuh 
of Buflilliisiii. j 

lliir suppose yon linve reailly before j*ou the re- 
presetirittioii oi tiii* triuiry^ ymi will att once 
iib^ the ahiruc of ShrikyiiEuiiiii lluJdha by flu.* eiir- 
lefl lioli* atid rhe curious biuiiji f>ii ibe top of liis 

heiuL Tlie second sriiiue is coii^|iieuoti8 hy four 
arms, twn of wliieli lU'e Ibideil in prayer ivliiSst ibe 
tliird lioLls II i^jssiry iind die fbnrili a book: for iliis 
18 the second per'SJti i.i tlie (riidty, talletl OhaifiiUii 
^LOi tliC liiw iH* I'elijiion)- J be ibinl con&MEiietH of 
the rrinity called Sa uglm {U, ilic cbtnvb or cler^xy) 
is represcufed bv a aiatuu wlih two tirioSj ot wbk'U 
tlic one rests oit the knee, wliiUt ibe other holds ft 
lotos* flo^v'er. 

Well, yon eKclnim nstonislicd, when yonr guide 
telb ymt that ** rbese tiiree are oue/' where bus this 
doguiti of a triniry emue irom? There U tio tnico 
Of'^it iEi mieletit or so to si^enk classic UtiddhisiiU 
SijUElierii Biiddhist^ even to the (iresent dny know 
imthiiig of if- Where bus it emue tr«>ni? Is it the 
liruliiHiiiical '[Viiiiuni of Brahiiia, \lHlinti and Sltiya, 
or is it perJiaps an iiuitation. of the Cliristiun triidty 
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of God the Fotli^r, tlie Son niid the TIoli’ Ghost? 

NflrW of (lie two. Tho lintlitni.dctil Trimnni is hi 

all probiiblUty of later ;;rowili tliaii this Uin(hll]i.itjt; 
Trihitiia. Bt-Shk'S there nre no pniuts of siiniliiriiy 
ill the offices ascrilH-tl to tlie iritUvifliial con^^tirueiiTS 
of tim limlillitslic Trim inn and the Bmlnninlcjil 

Triuiiirti or the ChrUtian trinttv. The origin of this 
BmUlliistic trinity w to he ex[da[iie(l in this way. 

It was jiiitunil tliiit Sliakytiniiini Gfiijranin Jhnl- 
dha, the <:reat fmiidei- of Hiahihiaii), sUonhl Income 
an object of worshii> ntier his death. Jt was likewise 
natural, that when he was gone who Inal Lefore 

been to Lis dlscipU-s the only criterion iind jmlge of 
(he trurli, tlie lollawem of liinidliisin i^lioiild. In the 
alvionce of any staiKhird work wrliten l>y SliAkymmmt 
himself end in the absence t if any fixed creed, fi-L’l t!m 
iiViitit of some com prel tensive forinitht, some fiini|de 
anitli'S of faith, which might he to rhein what the (,W 
/e*nij Ajmlalica nfierwards was lo the early Christhnis. 

In looking for such n short but coiiiprvlicnsiva 
condeiisaiioii of the fnitli cstabtislicil by Shakt'iiinunl, 
they nuiunuly rcmembercvl finsr (hose of his savings, 
which ho lijtl GtiTiticiuted shortly before his death 
with the expressed intention of giving his ilisciples 
some guidance fir the future, “ Aiiiijidu/’ said he, 
**wheii I am gniie, you iiiiist not think that (here is 
tio Buddha; the discourses I have delivered and the 
precepts I have enjoined must i>e my i^ucccssohi or 
represent(11 ivM and be to you aa Jiuddlni.’ Well, 
there they had Buddha's dUcouraca iiml precepts (i.a. 
Dhnrma) placed in the same rank with Buddha him¬ 
self w'hom they already worshipped. 
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A^jnin* ftinoiij^ those *‘»evtii iniperisfiuhTu pre-* 
crpLs^* wliicli ShAkyiiiiiiJui to liU dkuiplL^ short¬ 
ly bifor^^ ids cli^iithf lilt- fir^t In ordtr h kK-p 

tij^enililk^ or coiivnairiom (Suniif^lio) iv^uhirly iVnm 
tiiiu' to tiine/^ What citii be umre naltirul fiow^ 
than tliiit Hie fir^t prt-adii-'i^ ot JiuHdhisiii ufivr the 
removal of tht^ir greatt iinisrcr ii»rcl tlio&e three 
eiiiiatiliieiit^ UatJ[ltiEi, Dhiirinii and SLinigliiL n& li 
standing theme Cor all thuir tK^nnoiiST ti-ijt 

of fjaifh for Uio;$e who wUlied to enter the BinUlhis^t 
chureh? 

At any rate it h an iiiiiliapiitetl fact, tViiit im- 
mcdiatviy after the deatli of Shakyaiiniini lUv f^'miinla 
1 bike my refuge hi liuddlmp Dlninaa iind i^anigha” 
wufl pnictiLiiIly Jii iiiSii aiS ilte formula lor hay* 

nieniheMi of ihe Bu^hlUbt cliiirch, ami likewise that 
tbia very formuhi was common ly eallvil the Ibrnnda 
of ^^the three refuges^* (TrjHharanuk 

Tliia then wti^ appaireiitlj' the stairtmg point and 
the fir^t stage in the prix*e^ of devedopment ihroiigh 
width thia BmUlhUt doiTtrine of a rrinhy pasaed. 
Had it stopped liert—iind SoiitUerii Biiddhism never 
weik fartlter—w-e could not Bptaik of si rrinisy, hnt 
simply of a tri|jlo dogmiiT tv iriaid of nrticli*a of 
faith, of nvhicli the fjmt iiicnknte^l tlie divine charac¬ 
ter of the fouinJer of Hiidilhiam ns a person^ whikl 
the Gecond referred to the alr:*tniet unify of the 
Buddhiat dagtmi, and the third to the coHi*clUc 
unity of the ckrgy. All three were conahlercd as 
worthy of reverence and divine worftld[^^ hut they 
were not viewed as tliree piwua nor as three per- 
son A iti onef fhey formed no triiiily. 
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• III t!ie coitr^ of lijn-? Jinwcv^r rh:* ilncrrlnc un- 
di:rivt'nr sniiii iiiO(tiliciiTj<]h im^l i-t-cvIvLnl iIhj- 

vd.jptiutit Jn rlits of Xoi tliL'i'ij tiud 

fc.fMTiiilly Thmii-jli tliu of rfte iluJiflyni.a 

scdiaoL III fliH 31 ^-:) ol ji ■riL».l <if tho lilj^lorv of tiia 
Hiiildiiisr J rinitnri, rhe Jlmh mini oil Tihniirfi of Hriih' 
imt, \jH|iriij iumI Sjiiv;i, dmi / linve inHiu^iicL'il ilnj 

SJHHrillilliv'l,* tllhl is ot lillll.l'jHE; fi*jHjllL‘l* 3 . fJlJt l;Vi*ll 
wit bout us.sijiiiiiij this to by the cast*, oik* miij' easily 

Uinlcrrstitiid, liovv Uiiitiljilsrs of n M|Kr4'iit]iiive tiii'ii of 
mind iiii;j;lit. witlirnit tnufl* impitl-se IVoin wiiboiir, Uy 
tin; iiiurt! tiii|>ctits of sjrwiiliitivf iviisoninjf eoiiie to 
uni to tJimo thrro const it ni-iits or licnds of tlot^rniic 
ami consider tlii*iii iis ti ilii’fi'lnld tntiniliisiutioii of oitu 
liistorknl pmm (Sliiikyiiihmil). Tlmy noiiM ilmii 
look iipogi Lliiddbu iis (tie |K>rsotdliL'tl iittfllt^fiicei 
view his flocti iiiL* j.t*. Dlim iiia „s ibe itivnrmiti* J,o::oa 
an<l citll Suni^Itii (tin; Jliidilltist rlinrt'li or coioMiiinioii 
of ssiitifs) the collfciivi* nntrion of Iioih. Tliis nt ntiy 
rate is tilt; form ij, ndiicli rlit* idtn of a Trlrntim was 
cast by tlio do;;iiiiiiisT3 of ttds Jterind. 

With the rise of tlu- luntm sdmol idma Imr- 

rowed fimii fi-biviati-iij tied mijii-ii with Bnitiminieal 
t u^rifs Li';^ir. to be Jmdy rratiS|ibmtcd upon the 
friiitiul of Xoitlioni liiiiidliisJii. Slitiaism. wiiith 
nscrilwn fo Shivn h tbmddld liody, iitid ibitUminisin 

Wiili its correspnmtin- ... of Ur,.lima, Vyimi 

and Sbitti gave tjotr a livsb iMi[>eriis m the dcvelop- 
ifieiit of tile Hodilbistie rrihirnrian dngmii. 

In Xepiiiil II fbredoltl form of cTtisteiicG was as- 
crib--! to every liuddloi. and the distinetioji, to wjiicb 
I alluded above, was made of a terreatrid Buddha 
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prjuiiiclu cf II f(‘k!s!jut lludillin (Dhvxliii 

liiidtlhii) mill at' u of lim lntTur (Dh^iiiu Jiu- 

dUUnnvki). 

In Ctniia ami Tibirt a sitnihir illsTiiicHmi 
nifide \xh\i n‘gai-tl to tliL^ iiEiruiij uf i^vl'I-v Binliihn, 
(Lj 5 iIIii) limii!: tint' imiEhniH-uml domic- 
tcri^i^tic oT n Hiidillio^ Xiirrlu-i'Ji tkiildbist^*? di«iim 
gublicfl (i) (i) rt'ili*x, (I) pm^iiLiil ]i|ipIkniEiQii 

of hU lutdli^cJice* ShAkyniiiuoi wius tlic-rvtorc ion- 
fiklfiml TO lie joTd 1 i^enci% i e. {{lohllui; 

Ills I111.V or tim ivligioii L^rnliIiMlit-i] liv lilio^ lii^ rdk% 
as if left bdiiiol tvIkoi the 110111 enteml Xir- 

irfinn^ truft allied DhfEnioi; wliiht file |jnjeti€iil 
of both was Bnul to he rhe eliurdi or mtlier ihe 
priesthooiSt vvlikli alooe funiis llie dmreli^ iind de^ig- 
Jiulal SiUMjiiin. 

How aicli of (hcfle (Isrc-e nianifesfalloos of otie 
historienl jiersMiTi reeeiveij fnrtlirr ilie turribiifea of 
jiei*SDHulif)\ 11 ad therefore to I'licli ii fti^jiarute liuiins 
was given, lludtihu hm o person rthiineil of eotir^aj 
hU Timiie Shjilvvmnnni; IHiurnni pei^onilk-d wits culled 
\air 5 idinini; 10 id Smug ha received the cognonicii 
L^clmnii. lint ihcs^e three |MT2 johh wei'e uas^erted to 
be i^enriiillv iiinl 5 uls^* 3 i itI^iUv one. 

Still rhe nthek'ic elem«'Mt hi linddfiMi speciihilion 
Tvns too strong and n rL'iietion nvok plm*. Dhiinna 
wm iiow^ phiced in the first nmk—to ilo uwny with 
the ]jrepo!idermice of the (HO'snnjil element^—mid ex- 
plidned as I he uiifoinntioiied tmilerivtd efitii Vt eotidiEn- 
ing iti itself rite splrifiEid nnd imitei iiil prindphs of rlic 
universe. From Dhiirinut it wjia tmighr, proceeded 
Hiiddim bv eiiimiiitjon the cn-iitive energy, and 
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pro<1(iwl In conjiiiiai™ ^^■hh Dhtimm (he tlurcl cons- 
lifutnr of ilie iHnitv, vk Siiinglm, whidi was vieiv wl 
oa the eoiiijii-elieiisive siitn of nJl uctimj life or exist, 
eiice. flin'iiig tFtns cli-iiiroveil die jiersoniil cliiiraeter of 
the first jieisfin (Dliiirnui} in thie tiiiiitv, Dliunini wixs 
further hlentitied wlih Pnn|j,m, tlie* hightat virtue 
acvordiiig to tJie Bn<hlh)ar system of monilify ond 
the pniict|iJi2 iiieons for iiftuhiing to Xirvumi, im|jly- 
iag ci'fii'viiiMy u \|ohiniiiry SL’veasiori from the rersuitile 
pliL-iiomemil worhl tiiio that ot aWrrmtion. Xiitumlly 
thou Dliiintm iva-i vu-wcd ns an ohstmct first pHiiei* 
pk Bitthlhi) betiime a imiv pla iiomvnon mi l Siiuiglia 
mi idto mid nothing more. This is tlie form imTle. 
winch, thii so tailed ISudiilust trinity b tioiv-ii-diiys 
promulgated among Xortheni Bodillibta from Ni-panl 
to Corea, even in iiopiilar iitcnitiire. Ami this is, 
t lircfoixj, flm meaning of the tftrwj colossal images, 
10 sight of which Inis k-d ns away into this ternnhy 
digression I1 „t, be it understood, this h the esoTeric 
of Mie l i'ipjitiia. 

The common people fciiow little or nothing of 
such Bpeeiiliittons, They see before (hem ihree 3o- 
panite deities, they speak of and worslup „ot a tritiiie 
gor mt a triad of id-d», which ihey regard as three 
different dlvinitiea, totally ignoring thetr unity and 
imiiwaiy; that ilie three “ precious ones” tJiey wor* 
eirp ..frer all but logical abstractions, a purely 

JJnt to return to renlitie«, suppose yon vUit some 
of the smaller budding, yon will prolmbly sec in one 
of riiein a fine marble p„godu reaching to the very 
rafters of the !v>of. h is built in strict Indian styk 
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fasfefiiliy cl<?c^ornted+ aikI tbfhia tha. i‘eceptacl4.‘ of aoinu 
aftcanl relic. Tliei^ umy ba iti it jicrhiifi^H a hair of 
Luddht^ OF a toothy or ii pnrtide of liia rol>e, or j^oriie 
relii: of one of hh disciples^ There qIj^ un^ 

oIFered and saerlfieiaj of flowers, ctmdlvs uitd 

inceo^ preSH;nted \iy the pe^pks who true to the ferl- 
ohjstic liiibita of their Ibrtf fat hers aseril^e mlraenlou^ 
healing: powers fa sueh relicss. 

You pa*4 on to another row of biiildingH eon^ 
taining several shrinm Consptetioiis tuiiong them is 
the shrine of ATultiibha Bnddlia, A Lir^^e crowd of 
people, chiefly men, are going through the usual forma 
ol vrorsliip there^ testifying to the great j>opuhirity 
of this deity. 1 ou notice on the bmist of the idol 
R strange eros:^ (the Sv^isilka). It is exactly the same 
diagram as that vi'hich you may have seen engraved on 
encient chureh-beUs in Enghiiid and w hicli learneil an- 
ttquiirlans umituriiotii^Iy deeinre to l>e the haniiJUT of 
Tlior (the SeancHiiaviaii god of thunder). Perhaps also 
you remeinl>er to have heard that atnotig the German 
peasantry and in Iceland the same flgure is used as a 
fnagical char 111 to dispel thunder. Weli^ you turn to 
your guide. What h the meaning of thh emblem? 
He luforms yon thnt it is the mysLie shibboleth of 
the believers in the Western Paradise “an ai.'^nimu- 
hition of luck}'^ aigns possessing ten thousand eJiica- 
But ivliat about the Western Paradise? 

The dogma of this paradise in tlie ^ est, the 
Nirvana of the coiiiinoii peopWj was (the tradUion 
asserts) traM$njitte<l by Shari put tra* one of the great- 
t^t disciples of Shakyaniuni. It b said that Buddha 
first told him of the existence of a land of extreme 
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happiness (Swkliuvati)^ of a perfect paradbe 112 the 
Far Wcfttp lUjJ gave in answer to SJnlripntrra's qii 4 !a- 
tioiia the following parlJeulai's^ wliieh to the prirsent 
day are generally believed in ^ gospel truth by 
Xort hern D ud d h h ta. 

In that jmniilise in the West, it h said, with its 
millions of Buddhas distrilmted over the country m- 
cording to the eight points of the coin[}asSp there k 
one tJiere discounting on religion. His no me ii^ Am- 
itabha. JJe k m eallod because he is ^kiibstantiully 
light, boundless light, ilium mating every port of hk 
dominions. He is also of boundless age, immortal, 
and all his people are likewise enjoying iuimortality* 
Now this paradise of the West, situated beyond 
the conSnes of our visible world, contaiTis four pre¬ 
cious things or vvondera. In the fiist in stance it is 
a kingdom of extreme happiness, there is there ful¬ 
ness of life, and no pain nor sorrow mixed with it, 
no need of being born again^ no Nirvana even. In 
the second instance there is there a scv^eu-fold row 
of railings or balustrades, thirdly a seven-fold row of 
silken nets and lastly a seven-fold row of trees hedg^ 
ing in the whole country. In the midat of it there 
are seven precious ponds, the water of w'hich posses* 
aes all the eight qualities which the be^t water can 
have, vi^, it is still, it is pure and cold, It is sweet 
and agrcealile, it is light and soft, it k fresh and 
rich, It tranquilliacs, it removes hunger and thirst 
and finally it nourishes all roots. The bottom of 
these ponds is covered with gold sand^ and round 
about there are pavements constructed of precioua 
stones and metal^ and many two-storied pavilions 
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built of richly-coioured traniipiirciit jewels^ On the 
Burfiico of the water there are bcnutiful lotoB-flowera 
floatinp;^ each as large iia a carriage wbeelt display¬ 
ing the most cla^ling irojotirs, and dispersing the 
most fragrant uromn. There are nko Wiutiful birds 
there wbicli make deliciousi enchnntirig nuisie^ and nt 
every breath of wind the very tre^ on which those 
birda arti resting join in the clioriTs, sliakiiig their 
leaves in tretiihling accords of aweet^t iiarmony, 
Tiiose silken neta also which environ tlie whole para¬ 
dise chime in, Tim music is like fJetier ^hne irer/jf; 
its melodics apeak to the heart; but they discourse 
on Buddha^ Dhaniia and Samgha, and wake an echo 
in every brerast^ so that nil the imniortab that live 
ill tlijH happy land instuictively join in hymns of 
praise, devoutly invoking Buddha, Dharmn and Sam- 
gha. But it is all the di>ing of the mirttculoiia pow¬ 
er of Amitilbhii^ who transforma himseif into those 
birds, and produces tliose unearthly strains of heaven¬ 
ly music. 

lu this way the story goes on transplanting to 
this paradise in the West every'thing thot an Asiatic 
cotiiS'iders iHfautifuI and charmings 

But it is remarkable what a pure moral atmos¬ 
phere all the descriptions of thb ^*pure land^ aa it 
is called, are breathing, for it la mentioned as one 
of the chief chariicteristii^ of thb paradise* that oo 
sin cntcra therein, no evil thought, no wickeilucM- 
All the inhalutants of it are pure and holy mcm I 
aay mcn^ because tlierc la no difTcrence ol sex tliere* 
but every woman^ when born into the Western land, 
IS at once tniiisrormed into a mini- Another remark- 
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iiWe point ill this dogma is, that tlic way by wliioh 
one may obtain entrance ifito this paradise is exceeds 
iiigly easy, lor k is by no means absolutely aeces- 
sary to renounce the world atid to submit to ascetic 
Hiisterities, celibacy and nionastic: rules, or to go 
through ul] the stages of abstract iiieilitatian and con- 
teiMphitioij. hat is absolutely required ta metidy 
ail asaiiiuous and ilevoiit vvorehip of Aiiiitilbiia. “The 
Very imme of tim Buddlm, soya a aucrod text, if pro- 
JiotmeHl by a devout hpai-t lONQ times or 5(X)0 times, 
yill efTccluslly dispel all barasslng thoughts, nil fight¬ 
ings within and fears without. A continued sincere 
woivbip of .Araitabha will rtleaae men from the rest- 
eas uticcasing eddies of iransmlgralion und bring them 
to tlie enjoytaent of eternal peace and rt^t in the 
pure land of the Western heaven. Aiul if once lliere, 
there wil be no dutiger of being reborn again into 
lliQ ^v^^ld of trouble and misery, or of having again 
10 sufttr the piiiigs of dvnig.” 

It is neetlless to retnark, that this whole dogma, 
iKiaiitduI as It is in its conception, and a true res¬ 
ponse to the iiatiiml yearning of the human heart 
or an etenml Sabbath in heaven, h a flat coiitradic- 
tton to all the leading dootrini's of Buddhism, gmnt- 
does such an easy egress out of the Satisara 
and au^titutmg tinmortality for the utter antiiliilation 
<>1 the Jsin-ana theory. But this leads us to the ques¬ 
tion, from what source did N-ortherii Buddlnsts de¬ 
rive this strange medley? For it is another remark, 
nble about this doctrine that the very name 

Amt abba and l„a paradise are perfectly unknown 
to the iluddhists Of Ccvlon, Burinah and’siaui. 
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StningKi to say, tke dogma of Amkiiblm made Ua 
fir^t appearance in the Uteratnre of Northern Budd¬ 
hism m early 147 A.D., when a book under tlia 
name of Amhabliasiiim w'lig hrotiglit from the head- 
qiuirtera of the Toeliarl Tartars (CushTnere) to CIjina 
by a Cashmciltiii priest called Clu-Iu^kia^lfati. The 
next appeiiraiiGc of AniitiVhlia k in a list of 11)00 
Buddhas got up by the MahayaTis school But it 
was not e^irlJer than the fifth century that tlie wor- 
sliip of Arnitribha and the dogrna of a paradise in 
the Wi^t iwgati to sipread largely* 

The great Chinese traveller Faliien tvaiidered (A. 
I)^ 400) III! over Indiop but tbougb be alludes to 
having noticed the worship of Avalokitfishvam and 
Maudjushri, who are dnaely a^ociated wkh the wor¬ 
ship of Amitabhap be never mentions the latterp and 
does not appear to have met in lik tnivek with any 
trace of a ^vorship addressed to Amitiibha. Hk 
country in ail Hiuentsangj who (A.D. 620-45J passed 
through Central Asia and Indiiit and published hk 
observatjona in a very extenaive and accurate forin, 
is likewise silent on the aubjccL 

Taking these circuiustauccs together with the to¬ 
tal absence of the dogma of Amitubha^ for which 
the Baddhkt canon of Coy Ion, Burtnub and Siam is 
conspicuous, it seems evident, that India was not the 
birth place of the worship of Amitabho, 

And nOAV w*e may go a step farther^ There is 
another circuiiisluncc which makes it probable that 
the dogma in question origiisatcd in Cashmere* It 
reached China iti connection with tliat distinction of 
Dliyaiii Buddbus and Bhysliii ll'klliisattvas and in 
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iHJriticction whh timt be fore-men ttoned list of 1000 
Budtlhiwt, both doctriiica being o product of the 
Mulinynnn school Avhlclj was first got up in Cashmere 
and Nepntil. 

Considering then that AmitAbha was originally 
conreived as impersonal, as the ideal repreaentatioii 

of ** boundless light,*'—a significantly Gnostic idea,_ 

iremernbering also that Ins name is mentioned in a 
list of 1000 Buddhas wtiicli naturally reminds us of 
the 1000 ZamthEistriis of the Peraiana, and taking 
finally into account that the whole doctrine of Ami” 
tilbha and his panidlse in the “West” is not only 
unknown to Southern Bnddliisfa, but diametrically 
opposed to the first principlea of Bilddhisin, it seems 
most natural to seek the origin of this dogma in 
Gnostic or Persian ideas influencing the Buddhism 
of Cashmere and Ncpaul. 

Close to the shrine of Amitibha you will find 
that of Avalokitfahvara. As the former is tsspcciallv 
worehippe<l by men whose spiritual watchword is 
* W ratward-Ho," thus women throng round the altar 
of the latter in search of a guide to the promised 
Eldorado in the West. Examine the idol before you. 

It has the appearance of a female, w'ith three faces 
joined to one head and a large number of anna, each 
gi^ping some symbol of doctrine or some wi-apoit of 

May be, your guide informs you with the ut¬ 
most gravity, that this idol lias not been made hv 
human hands but fell directly down frmn the clouds. 
Ihtre might be some semm in This statement if fie 
refiTn.-d to the dogma connected with the diriniiy 
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Tvhich thia idol represents. For^ like tkt doetrine of 
AniiEubha, It not ^rn to have come from tlio 
workfliiopa of either or Bml^moEitiio mythologi^ 

nor does Sourkerji Buddhism know of ita origin. 

And yet this Aralukit^hvBm—whose name Is 
evidently Sanskrit—aeema to have been Urgn^ly wor¬ 
shipped in Northern and Central India a few een- 
turiea after the beginning of our erSt and is at the 
present day the most popular deity of Korthern 
Buddhists. Various names, titles and oflieea are 
given to thk god—^or goddess^ for she U mo&fc com¬ 
monly now represented as a woman. In China she 
is called Kwanyin (a literal translation of her San* 
skrit name), in Japan she is known m Kwannon (a 
corruption of Kwanyin), whibt the Tibetans call her 
Ceurcsi and the Jlongols Ergetu Khomsiru But all 
these naincH and all the legends connected with this 
deity express one and the same circle of ideas: that 
this divinity is the god or goddess *4hat has a 
thousiitid arms and a thousand eyes and a merciful 
heart,’' that she listens with compassion to the pray¬ 
ers of all who arc in any distress of body or mind, 
especially however extending a saving hand to those 
who are in danger on the sea j that she is now the 
invisible head and ruler of the present Buddhist 
churchj appearing now and then in the form of man 
or woman, to interfere on behalf of the faithful, to 
catabli^h the doctrine of the paradise in the West, 
to save souls from hell, to assist in the propagation 

of Buddlilsm and so forth^ 

JIany are the legends connected with this popular 
apostle of mercy. Avoldkiteshvam is first heard of 
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having re»UIetl ot Potuln, a pf>rt at the month of 
the Indus, tile reputed home of tShukjtunutii'ii unces^ 
tors. Another E’6ta1n, likcii’ise the scene ot mmiifest- 
atioiis of AvnlAHtthilivcni'a iidrueulons saving powers, 
is placed hj tlic iegetxl In tlie South of India, East 
of tlio ^lulayn mountains in Malakuta,” in other wortls 
so mewl I ere on the coast of Malabar. When StmJmlu, 
an Indian lluddhUt, was shipwrecked on the coast 
of Ceylon and ensnared by savage Sirens (Riikchosts), 
Aviildkitilslivara appeared in the shape of a horse and 
carried him across the sea to India, whence he return¬ 
ed with on army, slew the Sirens and founded the 
kingdom of Ce)don, thencefortli the hciidqtmrtcrs of 
Southern Buddhism. 

In China, Avaidkitilshrara appeared as a woman, 
horn under the name Kwanyin, os the third daughter 
of a {fabuloiut) king called Sliubhnvyuha (lit Cliwang- 
yen-wang), wJio—as the tradition, which identllies 
him w'itli Chwnng-wang of the Chow dynasty, boldly 
asserts,—lived about 6t)G B.C. Her father was an 
unbeliever and Ending himself utmhle to overrule her 
objections against marriage, he allowed lier to go into 
a convent, but by IiLi orders she was there made to 
perform the moat dt^gradiEig ofhees for the other nuns, 
Celestial spirits (Richis) however came invisibly to do 
all the menial work for her. When her father found 
it out, he got so enraged that lie set fire to the con¬ 
vent. But a rain fell and extinguished the fire and 
it appeared that no harm had been dene to any of 
the 500 inmates. Thereupon the king ordered his 
daughter, Kwanyin, to be arrested and brouglit into 
court, hut he secretly told her mother to coax the 
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girl into subrni?sioii. Kwaiiyin however remained 
Btisdfiist; she would rather die than be married. The 
king then sent for the executioner and ordered him 
to eut od her tieud. Uut aa often as the sword 
touched her neck, the blade split into a tliouaand 
pieces, %vithout Injuring her. The king now ordered 
her to be Btified with a red cloth. It was done, but 
a white tiger suddenly appeared and carried her 
body oIT to a dark forest There her soul, being in 
a state of toi'por, perceived a youth who waved a 
banner in his hands and ordered her to follow him 
into the presence of VAina (the ruler of Hades). 
Slie followed him, but whilst passing througli the 
various chambers of torture ill hell she kept her 
hands folded, cgntinuallj invoking .^VioitAbhu Huddho. 
Thereupon a ruiu of flowers fell from heaven, the 
earth produced golden lotos-llowcrs, and all the in- 
strumenCs of torture used in hell were smashed. 
When she appeared before YUma, the latter, seeing 
til at hell changed under her footsteps into paradise, 
exclaimed in rigitteoua iiidigiiationt how* cap the 
world be made better if we ore to have no hell/ 
So he ordered Ivwanyiti to be sent back to the dark 
forest whence she came. There she suddenly found 
lierself awake os if from u dream, “I was in licji* 
ven,” she c,xdaimcd, **aiid yet here I find myself 
again on earth? Whither shall I go to dwell / ’ 
Whilst saying tliis she found herself confronted by a 
Buddhistic hermit, who invited her with luony bland 
speeches to share liU hermitage iviih him, Iiiilig* 
nuiitly she refused this offer, reminding the liermit 
of Buddha's injunction that nuns and monks should 
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live Apart. But he npplIctJ, *M,am Budtlhn liimself 
imrl only came to test your virtue." Ho forthwith 
called a Nilga (dragon) spirit, who produced a largo 
lotos-flower, invited her to sit on it, and thus con. 
vej'cd her to the Island of Fistula on the China 
Coast (now called P‘ootoo). There Kwanyin lived 
for nine years, saving many mariners from iiiiminetit 
peril and shipwreck, and healing the diseases of in- 
iiumcL'able beings. Hearing that her father was d«fi- 
gerouMly ill, she citt all the flcsU off her Own orm^j 
iiTid made it into a medklne whkii restored hiin to 
health. To show his gratitude he ordered a statue 
of Kwanyiu to be erected ariiis and eyes corn- 

plete,^ but m the word **complete’' has m Chinese 
tim same sound (ts^en) os the word for “thousaml'' 
the two tenus differing only in tone, the 
scTiIptnp mistindei^tood the king's order- Thus it 
happened that a statue with a thousand eyes and 
o tlioti^nd arms'’ perpetuated her memory. 

ihe tstand of P'ootoo, where Kwanyin resided 
till her death, was rti after times relieved from all 
taxes, handed over to the priesthood^ and os the 
worship of Kwanyin spread over the whole of Chum 
and the neighbouring countriesj this island continued 
to be and still is the object of veneration to which 
pious pilgrims resort from the farthest regions. 

In Tibet also this deity manifffsted her glory^ 
Avaiclkitfishvam (as a male deity) k believed to be 
the ancestor of the Tibetan people. It is said that 
in ancient times he tnmsfonned himself into a mon- 
fcey (iirasrinpo), and cohabiting with a demon^ who 
fur tliat purpose assumed the form of a female mon- 
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key (lirnsirhuiio or Khi^grotiui), he becaioe the father 
of sons uttd three daughtera. His eliildreii 

then i^eopled tlie previously uniiihaliited country of 
Tibetp g.iid thus it hiw eome to pasa that the Tihet- 
uii!^ like true DiinviiiiurjiS^ glory in their supposed 
descent from a monkey- Avtil6kiteahYaru aXterivurds 
exerted liliiiself in various ways to spread the doc¬ 
trines of Budilhbiii In Tibet, and it soon became an 
estiibliahed custom there, to accord supreme spiritual 
and ecclesiastical jurisdiction to those onlvt who were 
considered to bo incariiatioaa of Avai^kite^hvara, 
Like the Chinese, the Tibetans also have their Putalu, 
a inounlain In Lhassa* on tiie top of which towem 
the residence of the Dalai I^oioa in whom and wIiosb 
BU cucsscirs Aviil6kiteshviira k supposed to be con¬ 
stantly incarnate 

Japan also has its “ thousand-handed Kwannon/^ 
and the same k the case witli all ihe other countries 
within the pale of Northern Buddhism, the kgendfl 
tliere dirtering only through a slight local colouring 
from thoiw; current in China iind elsewhere. One 
example will suffice. A Japanene tradition relates^ 
that during the civil wzvrs of llie middle ages a po¬ 
litical refugee, eallcd iliirihiszi, hid himself in the 
temple of Die thousaiidJianded Kwatiiion at Kiyom- 
idKU in Kioto, and implored this deity vyiih ceaisolesa 
prayers for a thousand days^ His enemica, hoAvever, 
iliftcovercii Ilia retreat and di*ftgged him out to the 
seashore for execution* But the executioner found 
all his efforts foiled hy the God KwHiiimn, for at 
every stroke he essayed, the sword blade split into 
a ihoitsaiid ideces without injuring MoriliUa. Hi* 
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ebL'iay, ti'Iio bad previously fibiin all the otber 
l»er 3 of AlorUiisa’s clan, received also a warning 
tlirotigh bis own wife, to whom K wan non biul ap- 
lieared in a dream interceding on behair of Alorliiiaa. 
The latter was tliereforc set at liberty ntid Ijeiiig the 
acknowledged protegd of ICwannon be rose to the 
litgbest power in the state. 

It is impossible to say where and by whom this 
dogma of Avaldklt^bvara was got up. Judging 
from internal evidences it would aj)[>ear that it wiut 
iii^t developed by the Aluhilyana sebool. This school 
gave Avulukitfebvam even a place in the trinity, 
tiiiitirig him (her) as the peraoiiification of love and 
charity with another fictitious Bodhisattvo, called 
Maiidjushri, the apotheosis of transcendental wisdom, 
and with Vadjrapnni, tlie Indra of the Vtdas, now 
looked upon a* the god of thun<ler and the personi¬ 
fication of power. Fonning one of the cOdatitueiiTs 
of the trinity, Avalokitfehvara received the title Ish- 
Tiira (Lortl), and for the same reason it is that ho 
(she) is often represented with three faces or with 
eleven faces arranged in three divisions. 

Afterwards the Taiitm school applied its idea of 
Celestial Buddhas and BfxlhiJsattvBs upon this dogma 
ami AvalAkiffehvara wjis then declared to be the 
apiritual refle.'c or son of Amitilhha Buddha. 

Shivaism also had its influence uikiu the form¬ 
ation of the dogma in rjuestion, and Avalflkitcshvnra 
is consetjuently often represented with three eyes, 
with a crown of skulls on her head or a iiccklate of 
skulls or a rosary made of finger bones. Shivaism 
especially promoted Aval(>kitesbvara8 being viewed 
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aa a fcmalu deity endowed with great powers of sor¬ 
cery and as tlie authoress of a most popular magic 
foriuiilii, “out rnarii padme hum", which is used by 
all Northern Buddhists as ii favoiiriro formula of 
exorcism or ijiscribed oit amulets, on houses, walls, 
pillars, books, pilUboxes, coins and so Ibrtli, being 
siip])osed to be the most effective charm agaiitst cal¬ 
amities and tioxioiis influences of all kinds. 

1 have gone into all these legcjulary accounts 
currcitt antong the people with reference to this 
particular deity, because they fonn a fair specimen 
of the popular hagiology of i^orl^le^l Buddhist a 
S imilar stories are told about many other minor del- 
ties, w'liose effigies you will hitd profusely scattered 
over the many courts and chapels connected with 
any large temple. Most of them bear names which 
connect their oriijin and history with Bmhmnnic or 
even Vfedic mytliology. Mtfny how'cver of tht^ dU 
Tttihtfres are purely deifications of ancient native wor¬ 
thies. Famous priests, physicians of great renown, 
women of cxtraoi'dinarj' devotion, munificence and 
piety, have been Jionourcd with a place in the p^ 
pitlar pantheon, and are as devoutly worsiiipped in 
their native countries as any of the ancient Buddhas 
and Bodhisattvos. 

But suppose you retrace your steps through the 
various temples you hove visited, you will find it 
interesting to iiave a look at the apartments occupied 
by the priests. They have most of them their own 
cells, hut dine together in one large hall, which, to 
«Bliier with the kitchen and its enormous ricc-hoiletH, 
2re worthy a visit. The abbot lias l.A private roon^ 
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jipart fi'oin the cells of the priests. You may find 
iiitn willing to receive yoxi, but you will be astotiiali* 
cd if you enter Im roouis, cwpectirig to find tliere the 
same primitive Min pi let ty and ccoitoiiiy, which you 
noticed when passing tlirough the apartments allotted 
to the uae of the priests, and which rend tided you so 
strongly of the internal arrangements of a Kouian 
Catholic monaster}’. A modern abbot takes it gener'’ 
ally very easy. If his tnontuitery is tiot too far from 
any centre of foreign commerce, he will show you 
with pride a collection of articles d«? He has 

watches and clocks of foreign ni ami fact arc, photo* 
graphs of leas than questionable decency, and he is 
generally not only a cnnlinned opium smoker, but 
considers himself a good judge of churnpagne, port and 
sherr}’. His attendants are invariably laymen, rela¬ 
tives of his own, who may have no intention whatever 
to take the vows. But the same abbot may also have 
a printing press w'ith moveable types, likewise of for¬ 
eign manuracturc, and you may see it turning out 
neat reptinta of the most popular portions of the 
Buddhist scripture^ or little tracts and paiuphleta of 
local reputation. 

After a visit to the gardens, w’hich are genei’ally 
well kept and abound in curious s|>ecimens of artifi¬ 
cial training, after a passing glance at the place where 
the bodies of deceased priests arc burned and the 
tomb which covers their ashes, you return through 
the Iab}Tinth of galleries and courts* In one of the 
latter you may now notice a series of little dmuihcrs, 
{mputurly called clmmbei'S of liorrora^ containing eta- 
.tuary representations of tlie various tortures suppot-cd 
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to be employetl in tlic vsirioiie coinpartjiientA of belL 
For your guide will tell you, witli a aly hit at your¬ 
self, that all thofte, who do not believe in Bnfldhisin 
or violate its coinnmnelmrntB, will lifter death be re- 
born in hell. He will inform you that there arc 
underneath our earth eight large hells of extreme 
heat, eight more of extreme col^ again eight hells 
of litter darkness, and on the edge of each uiitvcrae 
ten cold liellSi ‘but as each of these hells lias many 
antechamber and smaller tiells attached, all being 
places of torture, there are in reality altogether over 
a hundred thousand of such chambers of horrors. 

A pleasant prospect to heretics like yourself,—your 
priest will add. 

Whilst Southern Buddhists knew only eight prin¬ 
cipal hells of extreme heat am) minor hells on the 
extreme border of each universe, Northern Buddhists 
added the above-mentioned cold hells and beside those 
a special hell for females, called the placenta-tank, 
which is believed to con-sist of an iinmense pool of 
blood, and from this hell It is said no release is pos¬ 
sible- Poor women, Buddhism does not seem to ap¬ 
preciate the rights nor even the gooiliiess ot women. 

All the other hells, with the exception of this female 
apartment, arc only purgatories, and release from , 
them can be procured through good works or through j 
the atoning masses performed by the priests on be¬ 
half of the sufferers in helL 

On passing out through the gate, your eye may 
perhaps be arrested by a crowd of people surround¬ 
ing a nomber of pig* wallowing in the richest food 
thrown before them. You will also notice in a con-*^ 
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sincuous position near thf'se pigs a poor-box, into 
vfhKh the people drop their offerings of nioiicy. 
What is it all about? Look at the inscription affixed 
to that box in large staring letters “save life!" 
The greatest Buddhist eoinmandmcnt is that Tvitidi 
forbids tlie taking of life. All lilc, human as well as 
animal life, is absolutely sacred in the eyes of the 
Buddltbt devotee. The killing of nnimids for tiie pur¬ 
pose of food is a heinous offence. Still more so is 
the love of cruelty which leads the strong to prey 
upon the weak and enables the sportsman, the fox- 
hunter, the deer-stalker, the pigeon-shooter in heathen 
and Christian countries to derive a horrible enjoy¬ 
ment from the piteous sufferings of poor dumb 
animals. Those pigs are therefore exhibited by the 
priests to remind the people of this greatest of all 
Buddhist oommandmenta. And tlie people drop their 
mitee into the box by way of atoning to some extent 
for their own ahortcomings in that respect. For 
Nortbem Buddhists are—with the exception of the 
pHiists—^by no mean 3 vegetarians, and even priests 
may be seen privately enjoying the gootl things of 
this world in the shape of animal food. Still 1 
should think you will be iiicliued to bestow some 
praise on these pious priests who charitably feed those 
“sacred pigs,’' as European travellers have styled 
them, for the mere respect of animal life, who inter¬ 
pret the command “ thou shalt love thy neighbour 
as thyself" in a wider 8*;nse even than Christian, and 
Bce their ncighburs not only in their tcllowmen, but 
also in every single member of the animal world, in 
every wild boast and even in the despised pig that 
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^''allows in the mud. And certainly a public protect 
a^lnat cruel sports and useless desi ruction of animiil 
life is a good and needful thing, for sports of a cruel 
character do tend to blunt the feelings and develop 
that terrible callousneas of disposition which lends to 
ati utter disregard of the sanctity of human life. 
But, on the other hand, it is ridiculous to compare 
this Buddhist * commandment “thou shalt not take 
life” with the reUgion of Him who would not break 
the bruised reed nor quench the smoking flax, and to 
give the palm—as some European adrairera of Bud- 
"dhisra have actually done—this Buddhist ideal of 
charity. Just ask your guide whether the Buddhist 
church, which so laudably extends its charity even 
to the brute creation and assiduously feeds sacred pigs 
in its monasteries, exerts herself to ameliorate tlic 
condition of poor suflering humanity? He will have 
to acknowledge that no hospitals, no asylums for the 
blind, the deformed, the destitute, have ever been 
founded by a Buddhist community. Alms, indeed, 
are encouraged, but they are to be !>estowed on the 
worthiest, on the priest, the cloister, the church, and 
thus the current of charity is diverted from the dcs- 
titude or outcasta of society whose very destitution 
is according to the Buddhist scriptures a ^ 

their nnworthiness, to the worthiest on earth, to the 
community of prieata, who ore bound to 
gifts bestoW in order that the faithful may oequ^ 
merit, though forbidden by the self-renouncmg pnn- 
ciples of tbeir creed to retain jbem ^ 

advantage. Thus it was brought about that ^ 

dliist priests take to feeding sacred pigs- 
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Peobodj, therofope, would be doing the correct thing 
* throw nil hi3_,.,humanitarian efforts with 

nil Ilia money—be/orc the swine. 

It is nbnost tieedk’sa to reinurk after the above- 
given explanations that those sacred pigs’* receive 
nowhere in any Biiddiiisttc country atij'thmg like 
woreliip either by the people or by the priests^ And 
yet a member of the American Expedition to China 
and Japati fell into this error and jmblisLed it abroad 
in the printed report of that expedition. After des* 
cnlijfig wjjat he calls the siicred jdgs in the sacred 
Btyes tn Canton, he exclaims in pitiful tone, “It was 
aoinething of a curiosity though somewhat sadtleiiing 
in the reflections it occasioned to behold the sancti- 
fied pork and the reverence with which it is wor- 
alupped. I would not have mentioned this absurd 
mistake hod not a k-arned writer in the Ferfnkhtlu 
ifiitiff (Feb., 1870, p. 515) based on this miscon- 
ceptiou n whole system of pig-woi:ship and pages of i 

lucubrations about “the primitive mysterious boar’ i 

w lo worabipped in Ubuia mid ’ivaa wonjlupptd I 

amoii,^ the Celts, and placed that supposed pig-wor- 

analogy w ith “ the existing worship J 

of \ ishnu in his uvatnr os a l,oar.” There is uo 
pcop c in the ^vorld fonder of pork than the Chinese 
are, ut there is not a trace of porcine-worsfaip to 
ne found among them, unless the “worship of the 
pig consists in eating it. 

eil, you have visited a fair speeimtn of the 
popular pimthran of XortJieru Buddhism. What is 
the rcsid!?* You have seen multitudis of men and 
^ women lowing down before idols of elny, offering 
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tlicir giltii, addrvsainv thorn in words of prnyor nnd 
praise and thankstrl^iiig, consulting the oracle by 
throwing lots in their presetM;e and receiving ti slip 
of pa[)er issued In the name of the individual deity 
ill the ambiguous terms of Delphi; you have noticed 
the reverence, the trust, the fervour with which— 
not the priests indeed^—hut the common people ap¬ 
peal to these legions of gods. 

Is this the boasted Atheism of the Buddhist redi- 
gion ? Surely many, even of the common ]vco]ili% 
may be able to distinguish the idol from, the divinity 
it represents, hut it is undeniable that even they 
have before their minds during the act of worship 
the idea of a personal being of great pwer, mighty 
to save, to bless, to avert misfortune- From the 
legends connected with the several deities worship¬ 
ped by the people it appears that they all were ori¬ 
ginally human Iwiugs. Though they now apiHuir 
clothed in supernaCural garb, heavenly spirits, genii, 
demons, they all are believed to have been human 
beings, plain men or women, at some time or other. 
And yet tlie very names Buddha, BfldhUattve, Arimt, 
wbicli once signiltcd but moral falliblo men more or 
loss advanced in the i>ath to Xirviina, have in the 
parlance of the multitude in Buddhistic commumtics 
assumed a far higher significance. Buddha is to them 
simply the highest God, the Ikus qjimus auLnmM. 
BO<lhUattvas (and Arhivts) are demiTgods. The former 
is God ill the latter are gods in pwjrr. Both, 
Buddhas and Biklhisattvas, are worshipped and relied 
on os God by Northern Buddhists. The difference 
lies in this, that Buddliaa ore looked upon as highest ^ 
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Id mnk, whilst Bcidbisattviia nr^ considered to be 
nearest in sympathy* So theiii as there are many 
iJuddhas and many BMhisattviis, the religion of 
Nor them Buddhist-s is practically sy^stematie deifica¬ 
tion of humanity, displayed in a thoroughly poly- 
tJieistic Form of worship. 

But Ln many instances these polj'theistic prac¬ 
tices have been developed into a form of religion 
very much akin to ilonotheism. Nepaul for inafance i 

has one supreme Buddha, called Adi-Buddha, Several "1 

European scholars (flcjdgsonj aud after him Bunsen 
and others) have taken hold of this fact and triump- 
hiiiitly proclaimed abroad, that Buddliism so far from 
being a system of Atheism had led its devotees (in 
Nepaul at least) to direct Monotheism. 

This assertion however requires some modifica- 
lion* If w'e examine the facts of the case, we find 
that the term Adi-Buddha means aim ply ancient 

Buddha^' and that the Nepaidesa like all other Budd¬ 
hists know not Itsis than seven ancient Buddhas. Still 
it is true that Nepaulcse Buddhists—like all North¬ 
ern Buddhists who are under the infiuence of the 
AI ah 11} ana school—show a decided preference for one ^ 

of these ancient worthies or rather for his cdeathil 
form (Dhyani Buddha)^ and this celestial Buddha is 
then styled A di-Buddha jMr excsll^c^^ Indeed they 
address him and worship him very much as if he 
were a supreme god, but theoretically spooking his ^ 

personality is lost io philosophical abstractions which 
identify this Adi-Buddba with the highest moral virttic 
(PradjuA), and convert him into a mere hyperbole, a 
^ mere figure of speech expressing the existence of a 
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iTionxl law m the universe. Strictly speaking they do 
not look upon him us the personal creator imd sustuiner 
of the utiiverue. And yet it is undeniable that thete is 
at the bottom of this Adidiuddlm theory a strong ten¬ 
dency towards Monotheism, which though counteract^ 
ed by philosophical scholasticism, shows itself In the 
popularised form of this dogma of one Adi-Biiddha. 

The common people of Nepaul reverence and pray 
to this Buddha in decided preferenoe to all other 
Buddhas, They rely upon him for protection and sal- 
vation, treating him to all practical intents and pur¬ 
poses fls if he were the highest God, a personal being 
of unlimited wisdom, goodness and power, the very . 
creator and sustaincr of the world. W hat Adi Budd¬ 
ha is to the Ncpaulese the same is the above-mention¬ 
ed Amitiibha Buddha, with his spiritual progeny (Ava- 
16kittS3hvara), to the majority of Northern Buddhists. 
When they come to reason on. the subject they in¬ 
deed allow that he is not the cause of the exis¬ 
tence of the universe, tba the is but the regent of the 
far-famed paradise in the West, and yet prncticiiUy 
they implore him, or his vice gerent Avtd 5 kitfesbva^ 
as if ho were Almighty God, creator and ruler of the 
whole world, omniscient, omnipresent Though seep 
tic philosophers may treat this dogma as a mere w- 
Icffory. the common people stoutly maintain their 
lii in Amitabha as the highest pemonal God, and 
in the objective reality of his paradi^ _ 

We see thereforc.in this popular belief m 

Buddh. « Amitibh. fidt 

idigiotiJ MOiKioiM .ftec tbe 

gul^eriDg of the truth whieh revelaUee dooc (»t- . 
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bring home to the htiman mmtl in full nmliiiimcd 
cle&rnes!^ The snme is the CAse with that popular le¬ 
gend of a paradise in the western regions: it js a 
spark of divine light, a- particle of the truth which 
Christianity alone has unfolded in the revelation of 
It heavenly JerasaleiOt where there shall be no more 
death, neither sorrow nor crying, for the former 
things have passed away. 

There is another jxiiiit in which the religious 
conscience of Xorthern llnddhista, uiifiatiafieil by an 
cient Buddhism, ailded to the inherited traditional 
stock of ideas. Ancient Buddiiisin knows of no sin- 
atoning power; it hohb out to the troubled guilty 
conscience no prospect ot mercy, no chance of obtain¬ 
ing forgivcneaa, no possibility of Justification, allowing 
not even so much as extenuation of guilt under any 
circumstances whatever, 

A Buddha is not a Saviour, The only thin.'' he 
can do for others is to show them the way of doing 
giwd and overcoming evil, to point out the path fo 
Nirvana by his example, and to encourage others by 
means of teaching and exhortation and warning to 
follow hia footsteps. If any human being is to reach 
Nirvftna it must be done by independent action. 
Do good and you will be saved,—this is the long 
and short of the Buddhist religion. The sinner must 
expiate his guilt by punishment and by redoubled 
exertions in good works. There is indeed a ceremony 
of confession of sins,—for the priest; but it only 
serves to set him right again in his relation to the 
community of priests; it docs not influence his pros- 

of future happiness. 
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Duc[<]ltisin tlicrt'fore k the hardest of &11 laws, 
for it blesses intleed the righteous, but it cutties and 
Gondt'mns the sinner without extending a helping 
liaiiil, without promising any pardon to any rcpuntlng 
contrite heart. There b a Nirviina for the virtueua 
and innumerable hells ai'e there for the wicked^ and 
nothing more. Every individual has to work out his 
own salvation, unaided, utipltkd, unoared for, placed 
between heaven and hell, trembling under the unre¬ 
lenting yoke of the moral law of his religion—natur¬ 
ally a burden too heavy to be borne. 

We have already seen bow tlie common people 
endeavour to propitiate the gods of their own mak¬ 
ing by sacriticiat offerings, supposing thereby to ob¬ 
tain ID spite of their own shortcomings the fovour 
of these deities. We have further seen how the saine 
power was attributed to proyer, to a juere invt«ation 
of the names of certain deities or the mere icdtal of 
eiiort forms of prayer believed to Lave been invented 
by them. These mptic formulae, invariably couched 
hi Sanskrit, were popularly trusted in, being suppos¬ 
ed to possissa magic sin-atoning and saving jmwera. 
The very circumstance of their being constituted by 
the uuiiitelligilde sounds of a foreign language in¬ 
spired the i«o[>ie with so much more awe and confi¬ 
dence. 0 mm igmtum pro mrabik #a#. Foremost 
among these magic souiuls ranks the trihte^ mono- 
syUablc om (or aum>, the 93Tnhol of the tomty, the 
1 am that I am, the alpha and omega, of Wortheru 

iluddhisra. . 

(If course this state of things could not be en- 

<l.,rwl l.y . ArgJ- r»ud of okldine uiKo..lrelk-i 
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power ovtT tlio multitude. The priests Iiad foresight 
Gtioiigh to understand that the power of prajer, if 
freely accessible to all, would diminish their influence 
upon the people. It was an encroachment upon their 
privileges. As however the vox poptiti —^in this case 
some thing like Dei —was too strong to resist it 

with any hope of success, they adopted the idea of 
atonement through prayer, hut took it into their own 
keeping, establishing an elaborate ritual for the pur< 
pose of expiating guilt, counteracting evil influencea 
of nil aortSi alleviating the tortures of liell, procur- 
ing release from hell and re-birth Into one of the 
heavens or into the Wcatern Paradise. To engraft 
tins ritual upon the orthodox tradition, to prove that 
it was in perfect accordance with the principles of 
ancient Buddhism, they produced a most voluminous 
literature (Vf>gatchara Sfltras and Dharanis) on the 
subject, ingeniously forging whole Sfltras composed 
in ancient stylo and making Shakyamuni himself 
therein enunciate those ideas of an atonement pro* 
curable tlirough the Intercession of the priests. 

Thus they established a ritual for the purpose 
under the pretended authority of Sh/Utyamiini. But 
the ritiiiJ in question is so richly interlarded with 
Sanskrit prayers, and the ceremonies prescribed in it 
arc so complicated and surrounded with so much 
Iiocus-pocus, that it not only imposed upon the com* 
mon people who W’cre appalled by the assumed halo 
of ancient authority and listened w'ith superstitious 
fear and reverence to the mystic jargon the very 
obscurity of which mode tiicm consider it profound, 
-but it made the whole ceremonial o monopoly of the 
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priestA For they alone have the key to the iinuler* 
stand in" of the whole, tliey alone can teach its nic- 
cbiiiucnl details. 

Quite a number of magic pamphernaliB, the 
handling of which remaiiia a mystery to the unini¬ 
tiated, ia necessary for the proper perfonnance of 
that ritual. Tiiere i» tho so^siUed sceptre of Indra 
(Vmljra) used as a mogic wnnd for the purpose ol 
mantle oonjuretions and exorcism, there are magic 
circles and mystic diagrams to be drawn, lioly water 
to be consecrated and sprlnkltd about, riw and 
Howers to be scattered to the rytbmic recital ol 
ma"lc incantations (in Sanskrit), whilst the officmtuig 
priest goes through certain stages of ecstatic tnedita- 
lion ill order to identify liimscif with the partumlar 
deity invoked in each case and accompanies ibc 
prsyere of the priests by iiijaterioos inatnpulatioiis 

idc. ol .he taler I will but quote u 

passage or two from a coniincritaiy to one of those 
rituals. “Tim officiating priest has 
pronounces with his mornii and '*“*»-*f . 

^rs the mystic (Sanskrit) clmfocter hri, 
from his heart, uioiitli and fing^w proceed 
rcd-coloured light wbkii di-stroy hell (s.c. for 
benefit of those individuab on behalf ot w'hom he 
ritull i. gone through).-' Again we r.-ad in t m 

same wor^ “the oflieiating priest, lifting up the 

middlc-fina^r of each band and presaiiig 
di tO"Sber forms the sign hri wbereiipon fr^n 
the points of his middle fingers a sir«.m of mei^> 
ta. wind, .uke, uwey .be .nJ smU ef uH 
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evil-tiocrj." It is neodlL'^s to add that thla ritual 
tnndfd I'sfwtiiilly for the benefit of the souls of 
deceased persons ntid in that case aecompanied by 
the hiirniiig of many utensils atid urtieles of luxury, 
all made of paper, is only pcrfonued in return for a 
eertain sum of money paid to the priests, and that 
the length and consequent efficacy of the cererooiiml 
gone through on behalf of any individual depends 
upon the length of tho latter’s purse. 

# • • 

Tiiis then is the practical religion of Northern 
Buddhism., or rather, I should say, this is what 
elasiiie Buddhism has coiuc to in the hands of the 
eoniiiion people. 

I take leave of ray subject, which I make bold 
to say, I have endeavoured to elucidate hotustly and 
^ iui-jiartinlly. I iiave striven to do justice to every- 
• thing that is good mid true in Buddhism. But in 
the interest ol truth I liave to confess, and I trust 
the above given facts will Iwar me out in the as¬ 
sertion, that Buddhism is after all neither better nor 
worae than any other religion built up by man: it 
is a science without inspiration, a religion without 
(;o<l, a body wtihout a spirit, unable to regenerate, 
ihi'crless, cold, dead and deplorably barren of results. 
Can these dry bones live? 


FDfia. 
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